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THE MOST COMPLETE LINE 






Buftalo offers you the 





greatest selection of sausage 
machinery. That's why 
Buffalo’s representatives can 
...and do...tecommend the 
best type and size of machine 
for your specific need. 


STANDARD AND VACUUM MIXERS 


The shape and arrangement of paddles in a Buffalo mixer 
assures that the meat, cure and spice will mix uniformly. 
A better sausage results. The Buffalo vacuum mixer elimi- 
nates air, puts 20% more meat in every casing, increases 
yield and gives better curing qualities. 





@ “Direct Cutting" Converters 





@ “Leak-Prooft"' 
Stuffers 





@ “Cool Cutting" Grinders 
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Highest Reputation 
4 Most Complete Line 
L Best Service 


SOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3,N.Y. Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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Now-Clearer-than-ever 
75BF PLIOFILM 


gives you sell-on-sight packaging 


The finest protective film on the market is now 
second to none in clarity. That’s the good news 
about 75BF PLIOFILM — Goodyear’s multi-purpose 
packaging material. 

The improved transparency of 75BF PLIOFILM 
benefits a long, long list of items. It means better 
overwraps and window cartons. And it adds sell- 
on-sight appeal to the other proved advantages of 
PLIOFILM : 

Dimensional stability that prevents cracks or 
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GOOD THINGS 
ARE BETTER IN 
FILM 
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wrinkles with changing humidity conditions. 
Puncture-resistance that reduces broken packages. 
Moisture-resistance that seals in flavor and qual- 
ity. Printability that boosts your brand name. 


PLIOFILM adapts easily to all kinds of automatic 
packaging machinery. For the whole story on the 
new, clearer 75BF PLIOFILM, write the Goodyear 
Packaging Engineer. Address: 
Goodyear, Packaging Films Dept. O-6419 
Akron 16, Ohio 
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GOOD," YEAR 


PACKAGING 





Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochloride—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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ROTOCLEAVER 


FROZEN MEAT SHREDDER 
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One Operator...One Operation 


reduces 100-Ib. blocks of hard 
frozen meat to shreds in seconds! 





Rotocleaver Hopper Cover 
Raises Automatically as 


— r \ an Meat Block is Elevated 








20 H.P, T.E.F.C. 
220/440/3/60 


Electric Motor 


Airline Lubricator-, 
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Rotocleaver Hopper 


Elevator Tray 
Guide Rails 


40" Truck Clearance ———> j 
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Filter —“"*} 


Elevator 
Tray 








3" Air 
Cylinder 


Base be 


4 Way Hand Control) 
Air Valve Mounted 
in Back of Angle —! 
Plate at this position. 





Table Base 


Model 14-22-3 











This low-cost, high-efficiency unit is solving the frozen meat | 
cutting problems for both the small and large meat packers k 
and sausage manufacturers. The ROTOCLEAVER requires only hy 
one operator and is a one-operation machine. It eliminates | 
both slicing and grinding . . . maintains low batch temper- | 
atures ... is designed for easy clean up... and is sturdily | 
constructed in your choice of metals: standard or stainless | 
steel. Companion equipment includes 20 H.P. electric motor, | 
air-powered meat elevating mechanism, air line filter, 4-way | 
hand valve and a table-base which permits use of 40-inch truck. | 


W¥ For additional information please contact 


A. W. HUGHES 


P.O: Box 333 e Elmhurst, Illinois 


Telephone: TErrace 4-8587 
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A High-Priced Policy 


We believe that the St. Louis local meat 
cutters union which is attempting to sabotage 
plant-level slicing and packaging of meat 
products by preventing their sale in many 
retail stores, should take a long look at its 
policy and rescind its action. This early- 
nineteenth century type of effort to block an 
inevitable advance in marketing and _proces- 
sing because it may displace labor at one 
point in distribution (while adding it at an- 
other) should be disavowed by other local 
retail unions and by the meat cutters national. 

While we believe that the St. Louis union’s 
“interposition” will prove to be futile as well 
as silly, since it attempts to prevent a devel- 
opment which the public wants, it has vicious 
immediate effects which are already being 
felt by meat plant labor, processors and their 
material suppliers, livestock producers, retail- 
ers and consumers. 

The union’s action abolishes the jobs of 
meat plant men and women who produce, 
slice and package sausage and luncheon 
meats. 

The producer is harmed because this re- 
striction throttles an expanding new market 
for meat which holds great promise of getting 
more and more product into consumption at 
good prices and without competitive pressure 
on other meats. 

The processor is harmed because he now 
has idle equipment, useless packaging and 
other supplies and is less able to employ his 
plant, transport and labor economically. One 
avenue to progress and profit has been 
closed. His suppliers and their workers are 
affected as the processor's purchases decline. 

The retailer's volume and his profits suf- 
fer. His margins on some products must be 
adjusted; his shrinkage and other costs rise. 
His increased costs bear on the producer, the 
consumer, or both. 

The consumer loses in convenience, prod- 
uct freshness and sanitary control. The con- 
sumer eats less meat—but pays more for it 
and probably wastes more. 

It adds up to a pretty high price to pay 
for a union’s attempt to protect the jobs of 
some of its members. 


News and Views 





The Possibility of intervention by the meat cutters international 


to protect progress made in meat merchandising during the 
past few years threw a ray of hope this week into the St, Louis 
controversy over the handling of prepackaged meats in retail 
stores. Although he would not speculate on the outcome, Earl 
W. Jimerson, president of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, said the situation was to 
be discussed at an Amalgamated board meeting March 23 in 
Atlantic City. Unless some action is taken at the national level 
to lift the St. Louis retail union’s ban on processor-packaged 
meats, retail locals in other cities are expected to follow suit 
in an effort to make jobs for their members. 

A deadline of April 1 has been set by Local 88, Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, for strict compli- 
ance by all the major St. Louis chain and independent food 
stores with a clause in their new two-year contract forbidding 
them to handle prepackaged meat items that were not packaged 
regularly outside the store premises prior to October 2, 1950. 
Inconsistent union orders, however, have caused some chains 
and independents to drop the banned products in advance of 
the deadline, complicating the confusion of packer-suppliers, 
their employes and consumers. 

Only one concession was won by St. Louis retailers in a meet- 
ing late last week with Nicholas M, Blassie, head of the meat 
cutters local, called to clarify what items would be prohibited 
and what would be permitted in stores. Half and quarter hams 
in cans, originally on the taboo list, now will be allowed, 
Blassie said, but all sliced and packaged sausage definitely is 
out. As one St. Louis packer summed it up this week, “I guess 
we'll just have to sit on the ‘hot seat’ until after the Atlantic 
City meeting.” 


A Veto of the omnibus farm bill (HR-12, S-3183) passed by the 


Senate this week appears almost certain unless the much- 
amended measure is modified greatly by the Senate-House con- 
ference committee. Administration leaders branded the bill as 
“unworkable,” and dissatisfaction with many provisions was ex- 
pressed on all sides. The election-year legislation bears little 
resemblance to the original bill. Although retaining the Admin- 
istration’s principle of flexible price supports for basic crops, the 
Senate bill manipulates the parity formula to raise prices all 
along the line for field crops and dairy products. “This bill 
abandons any semblance of sound economic principles for the 
illusion of political gain,” charged Charles B. Shuman, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. He said the provision 
for “dumping wheat domestically” will adversely affect the 
prices of all feed gains as well as livestock products. 

Of direct interest to meat packers is a provision which author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to spend an extra $500,000,000 
annually in addition to funds already available to purchase pork, 
beef and other perishable products in temporary “surplus” sup- 
ply. An amendment adopted Monday would require the Secre- 
tary, when purchasing beef or pork, to obtain from the packer 
a certificate that the producer had received a “fair price” for his 
livestock. The “fair price” would be determined by the Secre- 
tary in the absence of a support price. Senator Ellender (D-La.), 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Committee, said it would 
be impossible to administer. Senator Bennett’s amendment pro- 
viding for a study of federal meat grading was included in the 
bill. It was adopted with minor changes which would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make a study of all grading sys- 
tems which may be in use and to study the effect on processors 
as well as producers and consumers, Senator Morse (D-Ore.) 
attacked the amendment on the Senate floor, claiming that it 
was an attempt to kill federal grading of meat. The grading 
amendment was opposed by NIMPA and WSMPA. 
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to Old Beef Floor 


ORKING backward to move 
W ore was the construction 

method by which a conventional 
eight-bed cattle dressing department 
was transformed into a Can-Pak rail 
beef dressing operation. When the 
abattoir division, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co. at Austin, Minn., under J. L. 
Olson, vice president, decided to adopt 
rail dressing operations on the beef 
side, the engineering department was 
presented with a challenge. Under 
C. D. Macy, superintendent of the 
service division, the department was 
confronted with two major problems: 

1. New facilities had to be in- 
tegrated with existing ones within 
existing space. 

2. Construction could not interrupt 
normal beef dressing operations. 

Since the dressing operations fol- 
lowing evisceration already were being 
performed on rails, the engineering 
department decided to work back- 
ward to move forward. The new 
facilities progressively extended the 
amount of dressing that could be rail 
performed from the eviscerating sta- 
tion to bleeding. 

Under the guidance of J. Wandas, 
beef dressing foreman, a work balance 
was achieved as more and more of 
the bed area was converted to rail. 
The changeover was slow as butchers 
had to modify their techniques to 
work from the upright position with 
a moving carcass. Finally late in 1954, 
the whole of the beef operation was 
on rails. 

Equipment for the Can-Pak rail 
dressing system was furnished by The 
Globe Co., Chicago. Close adherence 
to equipment delivery schedules by 
Globe allowed the installation to be 
done smoothly and on time. 

The conveyor system literally 
“snakes” to get into the 80x125 ft. 
available area. It doubles back five 
times. However, only one motor is 
required to operate the system, in- 
cluding the coordinated head inspec- 
tion workup conveyor. The 20-hp. 
motor, equipped with a Reeves ad- 
justable drive, is located on the service 
mezzanine level. 

Actually the “snaking” feature, 
which complicated engineering, prov- 
ed to be an asset because it utilized 
existing space only. A straight line 
operation, because of MIB regulations, 


would have required a greater area 
for “dead” aisling. 

By use of fixed high and low plat- 
forms, the animal height in relation to 
the employe is always at an optimum 
level for efficient butchery. The snake- 
ing system employs only one hydraulic 
lift work platform. Platforms are 
equipped with Globe's Grip-Strut steel 
flooring for safe and steady footing. 

At the beginning of the operation, 
Hormel uses its former bleeding and 


RAIL DRESSING steps show (top to 
bottom) bleeding confined to stain- 
less steel trough with worker stand- 
ing safely on Grip-Strut flooring. 
Gaming with aid of electric ripper 
as carcasses are braced against rail- 
ing. Third photo shows transfer of 
carcass from bleed to main rail by co- 
ordinated conveyor rail heights. Leg 
cutting with pneumatic powered 
blade is illustrated in the bottom 
photo. Leg falls into trough for move- 
ment to inedible conveyor. 


deheading rail. Immobile animals are 
shackled with a special shackle which 
has a chain for each leg. A ring holds 
the two chains. The shackle elimi- 
nates need for leg transfer and lessens 
possibility of shank bruising. 

At the end of the bleeding rail, 
which has a stainless steel trough to 
catch the blood, the conveyor makes 
its first turn. Here the heads are re- 
moved, tagged and transferred to the 
head inspection workup conveyor. 

On its first double back, the carcass 
passes the gam marker. A Hormel- 
devised tool rips the skin open from 
the heel of the gam to the hoof. The 
tool, which has a blunted ball-type 
head, is inserted into the hide and, 
then by means of portable hoist, pulled 
upward to rip the hide, The operator 
guides the gam marker. To provide 
a firm brace for this operation, the 
legs move past a support rail. The leg 
is skinned around the gam by another 
butcher who also inserts the trolley 
into the gam cord. Fingers on the 
conveyor provide the proper spread 
between the trolleys. 

Trolleys are magazine fed from the 
service mezzanine. 

The carcass is then transferred to 
the main conveyor which, at this 
point, has a rail height of 16 ft.; the 































































shackle carrying conveyor, which has 
a height of 14 ft. 6 in., starts dipping 
gradually prior to the transfer point. 
The simple expedient of lowering and 
raising both conveyors frees the car- 
cass from the shackle trolley support. 
One employe frees the leg from the 
shackle chain and opens the bag. The 
shackle returns by gravity to the stun- 
ning station. 

The legs are skinned out and the 
carcass travels to the leg cutter. Here 
a Hormel-devised pneumatically-pow- 
ered cutter, suspended from a balanc- 
er, is used to cut the feet which fall 
into a chute for transfer to an in- 
edible charging conveyor. The cutter 
is similar to an open Stillson wrench 
which is fitted over the leg. The ac- 
tivated knife head moves forward, 
closing the gap and cutting the leg. 

The platform height for the gam 
marker is 7 ft. 6 in. and for the leg 
breaker is 8 ft. 2 in. 

As the carcass travels past the leg 
cutting station, butcher workmen, at 
floor level, skin out and remove the 
front feet. These too fall into the foot 
and udder conveyor. 

After the legging operation, the 
conveyor makes another turn and 
passes by the pizzle, bag, etc., re- 
movers and on to the butchers who 
rim over the hind shank. These butch- 
ers stand on a 5 ft. 8 in. platform. On 


CONTINUATION of rail dressing (top left) shows rumping at 
elevated platform station providing butcher with excellent work 
conditions. Next photo illustrates fell separation around shoulder 
performed with powered Jarvis knife with butcher again in easy 
working position. In tail pulling by pneumatic T-head and clamp, 
operator activates unit by foot pedal while standing on grating 
platform. Bottom left photo reveals hide removal by three-armed 
mechanical puller. Back arm supplies support; radial arm keeps 
carcass steady, and puller arm (at outer edge of freed hide) grips 
and pulls hide. Brisket opener (lower right) employs a specially 
designed saw. Butcher stands at height which enables him to use 
a natural downward motion. 


its next flight the conveyor carries 
the carcass past the butchers on the 
floor level who clear out the front 
shank. 

The carcass then travels past the 
only elevating platform where the 
hide is ripped open and the brisket 
rimmed. Inasmuch as opening the 
hide necessitates working from the 
aitch bone to the neck, this is the one 
operation where the butcher needs 
vertical mobility. The carcass then 
passes between two high platforms, 
6 ft. 10 in. and 6 ft, 4 in. 

On the belly side the butchers 
separate the fell, while on the back 
side the rumping operation is started 
and the bung is freed. 

This illustrates one of the major 
advantages of the Globe rail dressing 
system. It permits butchers to work 
on the back and front of the animal 
at the same time, lessening the time 
required to dress the carcass. In the 
conventional system, the carcass goes 
through all of the flooring operation 
and is in the half hoist position be- 
fore the rumping operation begins. 

Next, at the floor level other butch- 
ers clear out the shoulder, neck and 
rosette. Then the conveyor makes the 
turn for another flight. 

After rumping, the carcass comes 
to the tail pulling station. Here with 
the aid of a clamp and a pneumatic- 
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ally-operated rod, the tail is skinned 
free. The butcher skins the tip of 
the tail which he then places in the 
clamp and winds the freed hide 
around the T-type head of the rod. 
Holding the clamp, he activates the 
rod by means of a foot pedal. The rod 
moves downward and pulls the hide 
free. 

The carcass now arrives at the 
mechanical hide pulling station. In 
previous rimming operations the hide 
has been freed from the belly and 
chest portion only sufficiently to fold 
it back on itself to protect the ex- 
posed meat from foreign material. 
The degree of fell pulling and rim- 
ming performanc is enough only to 
provide freed hide for the mechanical 
skinner’s puller arms. 

The mechanical puller has twin 
cylinders which operate on each side 
of the carcass and do the actual pull- 
ing. Attached to the end of each of 
these cylinders is a small cylinder 
which operates the hide gripper. This 
arrangement reduces the amount of 
pressure needed to hold the hide and 
eliminates the danger of hide crack- 
ing. 

The unit has a back support cylin- 
der, controlled by the operator, which 
provides support for the carcass while 
the pulling cylinders are in operation. 

A pair of radial arms which extend 
outward to the carcass permit a 
change in the direction of pull accord- 
ing to the size of the carcass. These 
arms conform to any size of cattle, 
expanding for the heavier cows and 
contracting for the small steers. All 
of these cylinders are controlled by 
the operator whose platform is part 
of the unit. 

The unit moves with the conveyor 
chain as the hide pulling takes place 
and then is released by retractable 
“dogs” and returned by gravity to 
its starting position. 

The mechanical hide puller _per- 
forms most of the rimming, siding 
and backing operation. 
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CARCASSES MOVE by platform where butchers working in dry well-lit area remove hide 


from carcass backs. Center photo shows dropping of viscera from carcass onto con- 
veyor for inspection and separation. Dr. C. G. Clark, veterinary inspector, examines heads 
as they move on conveyor past inspection post. 


The conveyor again makes a turn 
on another of its flights. The brisket 
is opened with a modified B & D saw. 
Rather than cutting from the bottom, 
the cut is made from the top, permit- 
ting the operator to align the split 
exactly. Guide bars on the saw keep 
the viscera away from the cutting 
blade. Working from the back, butch- 
ers drop the hide, Operators at car- 
cass belly saw the aitch bone and rod 
and tie the weasands, etc. 

At this point, the conveyor turns 
and enters another of its legs. The 
hide is freed and inspected. Here the 
new rail system joins the previous 
conveyor setup. Viscera are removed 
and placed on the traveling inspection 
conveyor and, after inspection and 
separation, go for workup to depart- 
ments located on the floor below.. 

The carcass then moves through the 
conventional cycle of splitting, trim- 
ming, washing, shrouding and weigh- 
ing. 

A refinement at the Hormel plant 
is the use of three splitters rather 


BEEF dressing  super- 
visory team includes: 
Clarence Bates, assistant 
foreman; J. Wandas, 
foreman; Ray Swain, 
maintenance, and Tom 
Prewitt, assistant fore- 
man. 


than one to handle the complete 
splitting operation. Three butchers, 
working with B & D carcass splitters, 
split the carcass in progressive degrees. 
This division of work eliminates need 
for movement on the part of the split- 
ter and also permits use of a different 
work platform height for each splitter. 

After trimming, tails are removed 
and placed on a circular trolley tree. 
This allows tails to dry properly and 
also minimizes handling. 

On many of the butcher operations, 
the Jarvis mechanical knife has been 
adopted. Fell pulling, rumping, shoul- 
der and rosette clearing are some of 
the stations at which the mechanical 
knife has been introduced. Manage- 
ment states that the mechanical knife 
lessens the risk of hide cutting. 

The Can-Pak rail dressing system 
definitely increased product output in 
the beef department, states J. L. Ol- 
son. The current kill of approximately 
120 head per hour has increased prod- 
uctivity by about 50 per cent, Ulti- 
mately the line will dress 150 head 
per hour, but before this can be at- 
tained additional cooler facilities will 
be required, Olson said. 

Hormel’s experience with the Can- 
Pak system further documents the ad- 
vantages of this method of cattle 
dressing. By eliminating all of the lift- 
ing and dropping of the conventional 
system, by allowing simultaneous 
butchery on both sides of the carcass, 
by transferring a large part of hide 
removal tasks to the mechanical hide 
puller, and by permitting the butchers 
to work in an upright position, the 
method improves productivity. 

However, even after more than a 
year’s operation, management is still 
developing refinements in butchering 
procedures to improve carcass quality. 
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Proper Livestock Handling Could Mean 
$1,000 More Per Year to Farmer—Knutzen 


Livestock producers can increase 
their income $1,000 per farm per year 
by doing a better job of disease and 
parasite control on the farm, and 
through more careful handling in the 
marketing process, F. E. Knutzen, 
national president of Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc., told the Northwest 
regional annual meeting of LCI in 
South St. Paul. Knutzen is head hog 
buyer for Swift & Company, Chicago. 

He arrived at this figure by divid- 
ing the $2,250,000,000 annual loss 
from disease, parasites and marketing 
injuries by the 2,000,000 farms which 
produce nearly all of the nation’s 
livestock. 

Knutzen emphasized the lost income 
involved by stating that $2,000,000,- 
000 was the approximate value of the 
wheat or cotton crop in the United 
States last year. 

He pointed out that the extra 
$1,000 per year would mean a great 
deal to the average livestock farmer 
in terms of purchasing power, es- 
pecially during the current livestock 
cost-price squeeze. 

Walter H. Lloyd, LCI general man- 
ager, who also addressed the 100 in- 
dustry leaders that sponsor the North- 
west regional program, called for more 
cooperative effort on the part of the 
industry to cut losses which reduce 
livestock production, transportation, 
marketing and processing profit. 

In his annual report to members, 
D. P. Mossberg, Northwest regional 
manager, pointed to the progress 
being made through the LCI re- 
search and educational program and 
outlined future plans of the regional 
group. He claimed that hog deaths 
on arrival at packing plants and mar- 
kets in the area had been cut through 
an all-out effort during the critical 
months of May and June, 1955. Rec- 
ords kept at South St. Paul showed a 
loss ratio for June of 17.5 per 10,000 
receipts in 1955 compared with 22.4 
per 10,000 in 1954 and 33.8 per 10,- 
000 in 1953. 

Mossberg, a former Minnesota 
county agent, told how, during the past 
two and one-half years, he has worked 
to develop an impartial objective 
program in which all segments of the 
industry cooperate for mutual bene- 
fit. One of the main objectives in the 
area this year, he said, is the setting 
up of functioning livestock conserva- 
tion committees in every packing 
plant and at each terminal livestock 
market, plus a stepped-up program 
of producer education. 

A panel of representatives of the 
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production, transportation, marketing 
and processing segments of the indus- 
try discussed the topic, “How can we 
increase livestock profit through prop- 
er handling?” 

The producer, Francis Kottschade 
of Kellogg, Minn., stated that he felt 
the producer stands the major portion 
of the livestock loss bill in prices 
which reflect losses, since a packer 
cannot afford to pay for meat which 
he cannot sell on account of its bruised 
or otherwise defective condition on ar- 
rival at the stockyards. 

Phil Iverson, a Windom, Minn., 
trucker, pointed out the responsibility 
of the trucker in preventing overload- 
ing, which is a major cause of death 
and injury. He cited the need for 
good loading facilities and the im- 
portance of partitioning stock to pre- 
vent trampling and fighting among the 
animals. 

The railroad representative, W. E. 
Husband, general livestock agent for 
the Northern Pacific, stressed the em- 
phasis his road has always placed on 
keeping claims low, and stated that 
at the present time claims on perish- 
able livestock are within a few cents 
per car of claims on nonperishable 
wheat. 

Superintendent of the St. Paul Un- 


ion Stockyards Co., E. J. Gruber, 
representing the market, stressed the 
fact that livestock receives an average 
of 12 handlings from the time it leaves 
the farm and until it is slaughtered. 
This fact, he claimed, complicates the 
prevention of injuries but does not 
make it impossible. Yard company 
employes are subject to dismissal for 
mishandling livestock, Gruber in- 
formed the group. 

Harry Brown, head cattle buyer 
for Wilson & Co., Inc., Albert Lea, 





Minn., commented on that plant’s | 


successful livestock conservation com- 
mittee, which is made up of top man- 
agement in ‘each department. He 
called upon packers to lead the way 
by good example in this program, and 
suggested that they function as a re- 
search center to supply information 
to educational agencies, truckers and 
farmers. 

At an earlier business meeting, 
Robert W. Eldred, general manager 
of the Armour and Company South 
St. Paul plant, was re-elected chair- 
man of the division. Paul Woodworth, 
pork provision manager for Swift & 
Company in South St. Paul, was 
elected vice chairman, and Robert B. 
McCreight, vice president of the St. 
Paul Union Stockyards Co., was 
chosen as secretary-treasurer. 

The Northwest division includes all 
or part of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Iowa. 





HIGH POINTS of national meeting of Livestock Conservation, Inc., as reported in The 
National Provisioner of February 25, were reviewed by this group of LCI officials during 
Northwest regional meeting of LCI in South St. Paul. Standing are R. W. Eldred (left), 
who was re-elected as Northwest regional chairman, and D. P. Mossberg, manager of the 
Northwest division. Sitting are W. H. Lloyd (left), LCI general manager, and F. E. Knutzen, 
national president of the organization, which has headquarters in Chicago. 
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Need for Research on Meat 
Quality Stressed by Group 


Studies to determine the food value 
of meat after cooking and to estab- 
lish the most desirable range of fat- 
ness in beef, pork, and lamb were 
among the top-priority research needs 
cited by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture’s Food Distribution Research 
and Marketing Advisory Committee at 
the group’s meeting in Washington, 
D. C., March 12-14. 

The committee also stressed the 
importance of further investigations 
of food-marketing costs, food-handling 
efficiency in institutional outlets, han- 
dling of frozen foods and the eco- 
nomic aspects of new methods of 
preserving foods by irradiation. 

In emphasizing the importance of 
research on meat fatness, the com- 
mittee pointed out that with modern 
livestock breeding and feeding pro- 
grams and new concepts of meat 
cookery, it is becoming apparent that 
consumers can have tender and flavor- 
ful meat on their tables without the 
necessity of having animals fattened 
to the point formerly considered nec- 
essary. 

Among other lines of work regarded 
by the committee as high-priority re- 
search needs were: 1) Expanded stu- 
dies of the costs incurred by market- 
ing firms in the processing and move- 
ment of agricultural commodities from 
farms to consumers; 2) New research 
to improve the efficiency of food han- 
dling by restaurants, hotels and other 
public and institutional outlets; 3) 
Determination of the effects of thaw- 
ing and refreezing on the quality and 
safety of frozen foods, and 4) Further 
work on the use of fabricated cuts of 
frozen meat by public and _institu- 
tional feeding establishments. 

Committee members present at the 
meeting included G. B. Thorne, Wil- 
son & Co., Inc., Chicago. 


8,500,000,000 Hot Dogs 
Seen As 1956 Consumption 


Eight and a half billion hot dogs, 
about 800,000 miles of them, will be 
devoured in 1956, the American Meat 
Institute has estimated. 

“That,” said the Institute, “approx- 
imates 960,000,000 Ibs. of America’s 
most popular single meat food. In 
numbers the total is expected to be 
up about 500,000,000 from last year. 
Reasons for the increase are our 
steadily increasing population and 
the fact that sausage makers have 
learned more and more just what 
kind of frankfurters or wieners or 
red hots consumers in. various com- 
munities prefer. Knowing this, the 
sausage kitchens are turning out just 
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the kind of hot dogs most desired in 
different localities. 

“Subtle flavor, provided by a touch 
of spices blended with the meat, plays 
a large part in people’s preferences. 
Hot dogs are in brisk demand all year 
‘round, but greatest rate is in the 
summertime, Picnic weather, _ ball 
games and such are responsible for 
the increased consumption. 

“While the hot dog is the favorite 
food of youngsters, oldsters go for 
them, too. They furnish an easy-to- 
bite, high-protein food that is easy on 
artificial dentures.” 


Utah Requires Inspection 
Of Farm-Killed Meat, Too 


The Utah State Agriculture De- 
partment is required by law to inspect 
all meat designated for human food, 
even though it is not offered for pub- 
lic sale and is to be consumed by 
the raiser or his family, the state’s 
attorney general, E. R. Callister, has 
ruled. 

Such inspection must be made both 
before and after slaughter of the in- 
dividual animal, he said. 

Meat bearing the official legend, 
“Utah inspected and passed,” may be 
sold anywhere in the state, the opin- 
ion says, unless a local municipality 
prescribes additional sanitary or in- 
spection standards. 












Le Fiell All-Steel 
Gear-Operated Switch 





For Trouble-Free Switching 


Here's a rugged track switch you can really 
depend on. Won't break, needs no mainte- 
nance. Assures a smoothly operating track sys- 
tem—no more shutdowns, no more expensive 
time lost for annoying track breakdowns. 


The safe gear-operated feature gives you pos- 
itive control, as the switch is fully ‘closed’ 
or fully "opened." 


Easy to add to your present track system, the 
Le Fiell all-steel switch comes as completely 
assembled unit, including curve, ready to bolt 
in place. All joints are made at track hang- 
ers for accurate alignment with adjoining rail. 
Saves three-fourths installation time. 


Available in all types for 3%” 
22", 


or 4" x 
Yo" x 3” or 1-15/16” round rail. 
Write: 
Le Fiell 
Company 
1471 Fairfax Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 











Write for Samples and Literature to 
VEGEX CO. 
175 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Représentations open 
in some territories 
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SAVE YOU MONEY 


Send for it 
TODAY... 


Are you interested in putting your rendering 


operations on a more competitive basis, where 
you can process more tonnage and make more 
profit? Then you should read “A Look into the 
Future of the Rendering Business.” We'll gladly 
send it to you. Just drop us a line. You can see, 
by the experience of others, just what we can 


do for you. 
THE DUPPS COMPANY 


GERMANTOWN, OHIO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RENDERING AND SLAUGHTERING EQUIPMENT 


| 


New Stunning Instrument 
Will Be Available Soon 


A new instrument which may re- 
place the old stunning hammer in the 
meat packing industry is ready for 
production, it was announced this 
week. The hammer in use for cen- 
turies appears to be on the way out. 

In a joint statement, the American 
Meat Institute and the American Hu- 
mane Association, cooperators in the 
development of this instrument, said 
it is the result of a large search for 
a device which would be acceptable 
both from the humane standpoint and 
from the standpoint of economical 


| operations in the meat industry. 


The stunning instrument, which 
shortly will be available in limited 
quantities, has been under develop- 
ment by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
It was developed from a suggestion 
of John C. Macfarlane, director of the 
livestock conservation department of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, an 
affiliate of the large, established 
American Humane Association. 

The instrument employs a mush- 
room head which does not penetrate 
the skull but produces the same ef- 
fect as the blow of a manually wielded 
stunning hammer, the joint committee 
stated. The blow does not affect the 
quality of the meat or devaluate the 
hide. 

“The results with this new stun- 
ning instrument in test models have 
been extremely encouraging both to 
the meat industry and to the humane 
interests,” the committee said. 

The joint committee will sponsor 
industry-wide tests for conclusive 
evaluation of the new instrument in 
regular plant operations under many 
conditions. It also will continue to 
seek improvement in other methods 
of dispatching livestock. 

The American Humane Association 


| and the AMI are fully aware of the 


desirability of developing the most 


| improved methods of handling live- 





stock and will continue efforts ener- 
getically to find answers to all prob- 
lems arising in connection therewith, 
the statement concluded. 


North Little Rock Boosts 
Meat Inspection Fees 


The city council of North Little 
Rock, Ark., recently adopted ordi- 
nances increasing fees for the inspec- 
tion of meat sold in the city and 
tightening controls over sanitation. 

Mrs. Ruth Anderson, executive di- 
rector of the city health department, 
said the laws will give North Little 
Rock the type of authority exercised 
by Little Rock and the county, 
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LEFT: Manager R. F. Johnson looks over 


plans for 1956 building. RIGHT: Three-di- 


mensional sign promotes brand, not firm. 


Texas Packer Spurts with Advent of 


ECISION of the Lubbock Pack- 
ing Co., Lubbock, Tex., to go 
all out on attractive packaging 

and effective advertising has brought 
the firm’s plant to a point where it is 
bursting at the seams with unusual 
activity. In spite of a recent enlarge- 
ment program that included the addi- 
tion of a new office, extension of the 
smoked meat department and remod- 
eling of the beef coolers, more floor 
space is urgently needed. To meet 
requirements of the growing concern, 
$250,000 will be spent this vear on 
construction to increase capacity of 
the killing floor, sausage kitchen and 
coolers. 

To quote Ray F. Johnson, vice- 
president and general manager, “Three 
years ago when we started extensive 
wrapping and stepped up our adver- 
tising, we really began to grow!” Giv- 
ing full credit to suggestions advanced 
by material and equipment suppliers, 
he adds that an important reason for 
the success of the company is careful 
attention in treating customers as in- 
dividuals. 

The Lubbock business of serving 
retailers, restaurants and_ institutions 
with fresh meats and over 65 kinds 
of its own manufactured products, is 
supplemented by jobbing a wide va- 
riety of related foods. Crowded ship- 
ping and storage space and limited 
production facilities will be relieved 
by the current building program. 

Located on a five-acre tract of roll- 
ing land just inside the city limits, 
the plant adjoins a large stockyards 
area, Killing capacity of 350 cattle 
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Advertising, Packaging 





and 300 hogs a week, together with 
processing of 30,000 Ibs. of sausage, 
will be greatly expanded. Planned by 
Food Management, Inc. of Cincinnati, 
new construction will add 11,656 sq. 
ft. of floor space to the present build- 
ings. 

Extensive advertising started in 
1953 has since been doubled in vol- 
ume. The public is acquainted with 
the firm’s products through spectacu- 
lar three-dimensional billboards, news- 
paper ads, store demonstrations, spot 
radio and television programs. Spon- 


TOP: Exterior of plant presents neat ap- 
pearance. Note the new one-story office 
wing. RIGHT: In the remodeled beef cooler 
high and low rails are alternated to speed 
up order filling. 
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SLICED BACON is divided into four grades by skilled employes at slicer. 


sorship of such _nationally-known 
shows as the Liberace program has 
proved a good investment. One 15 ft. 
x 50 ft. billboard is placed at a busy 
highway intersection where it is seen 
by a minimum of 6,000 people a day. 
In all advertising brand identity is 
promoted to the exclusion of the com- 
pany name. Visitors are urged to in- 
spect the plant. 

Selling is not based on price but 
on quality of product. Salesmen, 
working on salary and commission, 
are instructed always to carry sam- 
ples of the company’s products, re- 
gardless of their familiarity with the 
items. Meetings are held every Satur- 
day morning for demonstrations of the 
following week’s leader and round- 
table discussion of current trends. 
Freshness of delivered meats is guar- 
anteed by a strict rule that none of 
the company’s products is to be held 
in the plant over four days. Another 
advantage of this policy is that cooler 
shrink is held to less than 1 per cent. 

Detailed perpetual inventories are 
kept in the office to allow manage- 
ment to give 24 hours notice to the 
killing floor, sausage kitchen and other 
major departments on the next day’s 
work. Cost and profit for every item 
are tabulated weekly. Prices of prod- 
ucts are based on actual dailv costs of 
procurement, processing, handling, 
and so forth. 

In the crowded shipping cooler, 
orders are made up in regular se- 
quence along roller conveyors which 
converge from several directions to 
continue on through openings in the 
wall to the loading dock. Portable ex- 
tensions of the conveyors are placed 
to carry the boxed orders into the 
truck interiors for stowing with mini- 
mum time and effort. 

Next to the shipping room is a large 
well lighted wrapping cooler where 
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many operations are performed. 
Bacon, at a temperature of 18 deg. 
F, is delivered to the wrapping room, 
formed on a Dohm and Nelke press 
and sliced on U. S. Slicing Ma- 
chines. Wrapping of the higher grades 
is along a standard moving takeoff 
table; lower grades are machine pack- 
aged. Slices from the 10 to 12-Ib. bel- 


MACHINE wrapping of bacon performed here. 


lies are graded four ways into 1- and 
2-lb. packages. Center slices are se- 
lected as first grade Farm Pac; slices 
from the center toward the end are 
separated out as Frontier brand, 
while those closer to the ends are 
graded Tasty brand. Ends and pieces 
are not name identified. The higher 
graded brands are check-weighed and 
wrapped by eight women employes 
working on both sides of a moving 
table. Lower grades are handed from 
the end of the table onto the auto- 
matic feed of a Hayssen wrapping 
machine. Final packing is into 12-lb. 
cartons. The work of wrapping is 
speeded up and made easier by easel- 
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HIGHER grades are hand-wrapped; lower by machine. 


like holders on pedestals devised for 
convenient holding of wrapping mate- 
rials. These space savers were devel- 
oped in the plant. 

The Farm Pac bacon package has 
received widespread comment for its 
attractive design and excellent lithog- 
raphy. On the front, a clear window 
covering three-quarters of the surface 





SHIPPING room conveyors go to trucks. 


area, is flanked on one side and bot- 
tom with liners in appealing color. To 
the left is printed the identification 
and description in white on a back- 
ground of brilliant red. Along the 
bottom, extending slightly into the 
window, is a wooden cutting board 
showing the product suggestively pre- 
pared for good eating. Coloring is 
natural and appetizing. 

Luncheon meats are sliced on U. S. 
machines and wrapped on Vacupac 
equipment manufactured by the Uni- 
versal Packing Machine Co. of San 
Francisco. Check-weighing is on Exact 
Weight over-and-under scales. Dating 
by a Kiwi coder assures freshness on 
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When you want 


HIGH WET-STRENGTH 





Patapar’ has it! 


‘hese Patapar Vegetable Parchment with a garden hose like this 


— or for some specific application in your business. Patapar’s wet- 
strength is sure and permanent. 


Grease proofness, too 
New types of Patapar provide the most effective grease-proof bar- 


riers ever offered. Grease and oils will not spread or seep through. 
There is no grease “crawl.” 


New standards of package protection 


As a packaging material, Patapar’s effectiveness has been proven 
with butter, bacon, hams, sausage, margarine, lard, poultry, cheese, 
canned meats, seafoods and countless other products. 

Made from pure cellulose, Patapar is odorless, tasteless, NON- 
TOXIC. 

Furnished in sheets or rolls — plain or colorfully printed. 


Tell us your intended application, and we'll send samples 
of the Patapar to fit your need. Write today. 
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a 14-day company pick-up schedule. 

Chubs are wrapped and sealed on 
Great Lakes ne Attended by 
a single operator, each machine has a 
capacity of 225 Ibs. an hour. Smoked 
hams and picnics, which are given a 
good trim with extra short shanks, 
are wrapped on Visking tight wrap- 
ping machines and command a pre- 
mium price. On a Hollymatic form- 
ing machine, ground beef, boneless 
pork chops, small fresh sausage links 
and other specialities are shaped for 
quick freezing. Cryovac equipment is 
used to wrap ring bologna and other 
sausage products. 

In the sausage kitchen, fresh sau- 
sage is made in two grades, Peppery 
Hot and Mildly Spiced. Packaging is 
in 1- and 2-lb. cloth bags with parch- 
ment liners. Bologna is manufactured 
in 12 oz. rings and 4-ft. long jumbo 
styles. Ty linkers and peelers turn out 
a large daily volume of wieners. 
Equipment in the kitchen includes a 
200-Ib. stuffer, mixer and silent cut- 
ter by John E. Smith’s Sons Co., En- 
terprise cutter and A. G. Weber fro- 
zen meat slicer. 

Bacon, given a five-day cure, is 
smoked for 16 hours and is derinded 
with a Dohm & Nelke machine. 
Hams are cured for seven days and 
smoked for 24 hours. Smoke is made 
from pure hickory sawdust purchased 
in Arkansas. 

On the killing floor rotating power 
knives are favored for skinning opera- 
tions. Manufactured by the Chas. J. 
Jarvis Co., Middletown, Conn., the 
knives are particularly helpful on 
rumping where they speed the work 
and produce a smoother finish. 

An innovation in the remodeled 
beef cooler is the installation of beef 
rails at alternate elevations. The high 
rails are at a standard height while 
the low rails are placed to allow 
handy lifting off of quarters. By this 
arrangement it is said that 50 per 
cent less handling is required in fill- 
ing orders. Minimizing movement of 
the carcasses allows two men to do 
the work previously done by six. In 
filling an order, selected quarters are 
detached from whole carcasses on the 
high rail and transferred to the low 
rail at the point of separation. Move- 
ment of the quarters along the low 
rails in a more direct route to the 
shipping dock avoids disturbance of 
large numbers of whole carcasses. 
Management reports that the job is 
done faster with considerably less ef- 
fort. Smaller orders for fresh meat are 
prepared in one end of the cooler. 
Westinghouse sterilizing lamps, dis- 
persed on the ceiling, have density 
control by Supreme Electric Com- 
panv’s Powerstats. 


[Continued on page 33] 
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Packaged Chemical ‘Ice’ Has Long Life 
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SMALL packages provide low cost refriger- 
ant for meat shipment, display. 


A packaged chemical refrigerant 
which has a prolonged reusable life 
is said to pay for itself in approxi- 
mately 30 shipments. Manufactured 
by National Chemical Refrigerants 
Corp., Boston, it has a selective tem- 
perature range of —20 to +28 deg. 
F. The refrigerant, Re-fridgit, is 
packed in units of from one to 20 Ibs. 
in plastic bags, tin and stainless steel 
containers and wet strength poly- 
ethylene-lined paper bags. It has been 
used for over three years. 

It can be utilized in specific meat 
packing shipments where the pack- 
aged refrigerant can be returned con- 
veniently. Frozen fabricated or con- 
sumer cut meats can be shipped in a 
high temperature refrigerated truck 
with no danger of thawing. Prior to 
delivery, the insulated container is 
opened and packaged refrigerant re- 
moved. By using a larger amount of 
the packaged refrigerant, a conven- 
tional fibreboard shipping carton can 
be used if frequency of shipments 
does not warrant insulated containers. 

Where product moves by unrefrig- 
erated common carrier, the packaged 
refrigerant can be used also if the 
procedure for reclaiming dry refrig- 
erant is established. 

Since most packers ship frozen 
glands intermittently, it can be em- 
ployed in these shipments, it is stated. 

In a frozen food test shipment, a 
half-case of product was placed in a 
shipping box containing two 1-qt. 
chemical refrigerant tins previously 
frozen to 0 deg. F. The unit was 
placed in an unrefrigerated and un- 
insulated delivery truck. At the end 
of the route, which started at 12:15 
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p.m. and ended at 11:30 p.m., box 
temperature had risen from 0 deg. F. 
to +7 deg F. Ambient temperature 
during the test ranged from 69 to 78 
deg. F. During the route run, the 
shipping container was opened twice 
and two units removed and replaced. 

The packaged refrigerant opens 
new potentials for island displays in 
supermarts now confined to refriger- 
ated show cases. By employing the 
packaged chemical refrigerant, a meat 
product display can be stacked or 
scrambled adjacent to heavy traffic 
lanes leading to check-out counters. 
The refrigerant can be handled with 
no risk to customer or product. Units 
can be rechilled for use on the follow- 
ing day or the packer salesman can 
furnish recharged units for the dura- 
tion of the island display. 

Made from non-running gels, Re- 
fridgit can be refrozen by placing it 
in a refrigerated room having a tem- 
perature of 10 deg. F. lower than the 
refrigerant rating for 24 hrs. As was 
noted earlier, the product can be com- 
pounded for temperatures ranging 
from —20 to +28 deg. F. To pull 
down the packaged refrigerant to 0 
deg. F., it would have to be held in 
a freezer having a temperature of —10 
deg. F. 


The chemical refrigerant is pack- 


aged in containers ranging from stain- 
less steel cartridges weighing 21 Ibs. 
to smaller wet strength polyethylene 
lined bags weighing 2% Ibs. each. One 
21-lb. unit will provide refrigeration 
for fresh meats packed in an insulated 
container with a capacity of 2% cu. 
ft. or a carton 30x30x30 in. 

For frozen foods shipments, one 
large unit will protect about 75 Ibs. of 
product in an insulated shipping con- 
tainer. The refrigerant package should 
be put on top of a frozen food carton. 

The manufacturer also makes re- 
usable fibreglass insulated shipping 
containers having capacities from 1% 
to 5% cu. ft. into which the packaged 
product can be placed and then cov- 
ered with the units. These cartons 
have hand holes for carrying and a 
patented closure clip. 

The refrigerant in stainless steel 
cartridges has a long life expectancy 
while plastic and wet strength bags 
can be used from 100 to 300 times 
with careful handling. Average ship- 
ping time is calculated in terms of 
local deliveries of from 14 to 16 hrs. 
Units can be used for as long as four 
or five days without refreezing. Lower 
temperatures and more units should 
be used in such instances. 

Re-fridgit is safe and nontoxic. It is 
dry and there is no waste when it is 
not in use. It releases its cold at a 
controlled rate. Packaging containers 
have MIB approval for use in meat 
and meat products shipment. Their 
reuse is limited only by their sani- 
tary condition. 





New Plastic Film That Shrinks to Product Is Introduced 


A new moistureproof plastic film 
for food packaging, which shrinks to 
form a skin-tight, perfectly conform- 
ing covering around the product, is 
being introduced by Tee-Pak, Inc., 
Chicago. 

The new film is called “Snug-Pak” 
because of its tight shrinking charac- 
teristic. The shrinking occurs when 
the packaged product has _ been 
momentarily dipped in a hot water 
bath of 180 to 200 deg. F. or sub- 
jected to dry heat in the same tem- 
perature range. ns 

First major use of the new film 
will be for such items as hams, picnics, 
smoked butts, loaf products, tongues, 
chunks and poultry products. 

According to Tee-Pak, the film also 
is applicable for use with almost any 
frozen meat as it has excellent low 
temperature properties and does not 
become brittle. In shrinking to the 
contour of the product wrapped, the 
film eliminates virtually all air pock- 
ets. The high degree of moisture proof- 
ness prevents the product from shrink- 


or drying out because the moisture 
of the product is retained. 
In use, the product usually is 





PICNIC-STYLE ham wrapped in new film. 


wrapped in the film, heat sealed or 
twisted and subjected to heat either 
in a water bath or by reflected heat. 
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EE-PAK’S TERRIFIC 


1956 "HOT DOG DAVEY" PROMOTION 
FOR PACKERS!!! 


It's Retailer-Approved...They Want It! 
It's Field-Tested...lt SELLS! 


It's So Easy To Use... Set It Up and Forget It! 


Here it is...one of the most sensible wiener promotions you’ve ever seen... 
gives YOU an opportunity to help more of YOUR stores sell more of YOUR 
franks . . . easy, economical, practical . .. YOUR saresmen can’t help 
but love it... it’s a 3-part program that’s so “‘dog-gone” 
good and basically sound, you’ll want to go all-out 

with it! Here’s what you get... 





























The Meat Trail... 


Five New Officers Elected at E. Kahn's Sons Co. 


Five new officers were elected by 
the board of directors of The FE. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, at an 
organization 
meeting following 
the recent annual 
meeting of share- 
holders. 

Epwin A. JACK- 
son and J. Art- 
HUR SILBERHORN 
were elected as 
vice presidents; 
RAYMOND C. WIs- 
SEL Was named assistant treasurer, and 
Cietus P. ELtsen and Ear R. FRANK 
were chosen as comptroller and assist- 
ant comptroller, respectively. The last 
three posts were newly-created. 

Jackson, who is head cattle buyer, 
has been associated with the firm for 
the past 20 years. Silberhorn joined 


E. A. JACKSON 


R. C. WISSEL J. SILBERHORN 


the company in 1952 as sausage sales 
promotion and sales training manager 
and has been distributive sales man- 
ager since August, 1954. In this post, 
he heads the merchandising depart- 
ment responsible for the company’s 
distributive sales, sales training, ad- 
vertising, product promotion, packag- 
and market research. Silberhorn is a 
member of the American Meat Insti 
tute sausage committee. 

Wissel has been with the company 
for the past 14 years, holding various 
accounting positions and most re- 
cently serving in the capacity of in- 
ternal auditor. A graduate of Xavier 
University, where he won various ac- 
counting awards, he holds the B. S. 
degree in business administration, 
magna cum laude. 

Elsen has been associated with the 
firm for the past 28 years, starting in 
the accounting department and_ be- 
coming chief cost accountant and pro- 
duction control manager. He is chair- 
man of the accounting committee of 
the National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association. Frank also has been 
associated with The E. Kahn’s Sons 
Co. for the past 28 years in various 
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capacities and most recently has been 
serving as chief cost accountant. 


Cc. P. ELSEN E. R. FRANK 


Officers re-elected at the board 
meeting are: MILTON J. SCHLOss, pres- 
ident; Louis E. Kann, executive vice 
president; ABE P. BucHsBAUM, ROBERT 
W. SANDER and Marcus C, ScHEv- 
MANN, Vice presidents, and Ropert L. 
Moran, treasurer and secretary. Di- 
rectors re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing are Schloss, Kahn, Moran, Louts J. 
Simon and CHARLES F, KLENSCH. 

Shareholders voted to amend the 
company’s articles of incorporation to 
increase the authorized issue of com- 
mon stock from 126,095 shares to 
300,000 shares to provide for future 
expansion and needs of the business. 
The stockholders also voted to amend 
the company’s rules and regulations, 
providing, among other things, for in- 
creasing the number of directors from 
five to 11 members and for the elec- 
tion of a chairman of the board. 





PARAMOUNT Packing Co. is the new 
name of the former Eye-Vee Packing Co., 
Casa Grande, Ariz. The renaming is part 
of a reorganization that changed the com- 
pany from a corporation to a partnership. 
O. O. Woodruff, president and manager, 
shown standing at side of company truck, 
is the only principal retained from the old 
firm. His new partners are Maurice Smith 
and Roland Curry, local businessmen. 





John Engelhorn & Sons Buys 
Philadelphia Sausage Firm 


John Engelhorn & Sons, Newark, 
N. J., has purchased Millar Brothers 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, in its en- 
tirety, FRED ENGELHORN, president of 
the Newark firm, announced this week. 
The purchase price for the large Phil- 
adelphia sausage concern, which em- 
ploves some 275 workers, was not dis- 
closed. 

The Millar Brothers management 
will continue with BERNARD C. ZrrTIN, 
formerly president, and his brother, 
ARNOLD, who was vice president, still 
oc'ive at the helm of the company. 
Bernard Zitin will remain on the board 
of directors. 

A large expansion program also is 
being planned by the Engelhorn firm, 
including new product lines and ad- 
ditional building in anticipation of the 
increased volume, Engelhorn revealed. 
The company will be able to slaugh- 
ter 25,000 hogs weekly in Newark by 
the end of June, he said. The Newark 
and Philadelphia plants both are 
uader federal inspection. 

The new “Choker Machine” devel- 
oped by Millar Brothers is not part 
of the sale, and the Zitin brothers will 
continue to distribute it under the 
name of Choker Machinery Corp. 


Swift to Shift Managers at 
Denver and Frisco Plants 


Swift & Company has announced 
management changes in San Francisco 
and Denver, effective April 2, and 
the appointment of two new assistant 
general sales managers at Chicago. 

A. Frank LEATHERS, manager of 
Swift’s South San Francisco plant, has 
heen appointed manager of the com- 
panv’s Denver plant. Succes Jo.ty, 
who has been serving as manager of 
the Denver plant, will become man- 
ager of the South San Francisco 
plant, with additional regional respon- 
sibilities involving several West Coast 
units of the company. 

Jolly has managed several Swift 
plants and also has been a district 
sales manager for the company. A 
native of Ardmore, Okla., he joined 
Swift at Fort Worth in 1928 and has 
managed plants at Ocala, Fila., 
Montgomery, Ala., Lake Charles, La., 
and Ogden, Utah, where he also 
served as district sales manager. He 
went to Denver in July, 1954. 

Jollv’s new responsibilities will in- 
clude the supervision of company 
sales units at San Francisco, Oakland, 
Fresno, Sacramento, Stockton and 
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Reno, Nev., and a dairy and poultry 
plant at Fresno, A new regional man- 
agement plan will closely coordinate 





A. F. LEATHERS 


SUGGS JOLLY 


the activities of these production and 
sales units. An ice cream plant at San 
Francisco and a plant food factory 
at Hayward will not be affected by 
the change. 

Leathers, who also has had wide 
experience as a manager of Swift 
meat packing plants, is a native of 
St. Louis. He joined Swift as a sales- 
man in 1928 and managed plants at 
Winona, Minn., and Spokane, Wash.., 
before taking charge of the South San 
Francisco plant in June, 1953. 

The two new assistant general 
sales managers at Chicago are FRED 
P. Pects, who has been manager of 
the Chicago general sales territory for 
the past three years, and Epwin H. 
Wuirtaker, who has been serving as 
manager of the district sales office 
at San Francisco. Pecis joined Swift 
in 1933 at Chicago and Whitaker in 
1917 at Portland, Ore. 


United Packing Co. Buys 
Wenzel Firm at Wheeling 


Purchase of John Wenzel, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., for United Packing Co. 
of Wheeling has been announced by 
RicHarp W. Suaw, president and 
general manager of United Packing, 
which also has plants at Benwood and 
Sistersville. The John Wenzel name 
and brands will be continued by the 
new purchaser. 

Shaw said the new facilities will in- 
crease beef, lamb, veal and pork proc- 
essing production, making United 
Packing Co. the largest packer of di- 
versified meat products in West Vir- 
ginia. Frozen meats also will be 
added to the line. Dressing of cattle, 
calves and lambs will continue while 
the rest of the plant is being readied 
for production. 

United Packing officers, who will 
fill the same posts in the new com- 
pany, are: ANDREW A. ZALESKI, vice 
president; Paut CAMILLETTI, secre- 
tary; Henry MILLIT, treasurer, and 
Shaw. FLoyp R. Nerr will continue 
in charge of all sales at the Wenzel 
firm and also will direct those of 
United Packing. 
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PLANTS 


Guy A. Laurents Packing Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., will continue in business 
under the management of Haroip 
R. Meyers, appointed by the court 
following the recent death of Guy A. 
LAURENTS, sole owner of the firm, 
the NP has been advised by Superior 
Court No, 2, Allen County. 


Peter Eckrich and Sons, Inc., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has obtained a city 
building permit for a plant expansion 
to cost an estimated $100,000. 


Plans for construction of a one- 
story brick masonry addition to the 
sausage smokehouse of Western Pack- 
ers, Los Angeles, are being prepared 
by architect EucENE CHINN Cuoy of 
Los Angeles. The unit will contain 
3,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Dworkin Bros. has obtained permis- 
sion from the technical planning board 
to build a $100,000 abattoir in Cal- 
gary, Alta. Construction will begin 
this spring. 


Inland Products, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, has purchased a 15-acre site 
for a new plant northeast of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. Cart C, Bass is president 
of the company, which owns several 
rendering plants. 


JOBS 


The appointment of Dr. Howarp H. 
\ISHKIN as general manager in charge 
of .production, 
purchasing and 
labor relations, 
Excelsior Quick 
Frosted Meat 
Products, Inc., 
Long Island City, 
N. Y., has been 
announced by 
Morais C. STROH, 
president. Dr. 
Mishkin formerly 
was with the Ag- 
ricultural Reseach Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for five 
vears. 


Burns & Co., Ltd., East Calgary, 
Alta., has appointed Perc WELsH' as 
manager of a new department that 
will design and devélop the com- 
pany’s packaging and labelling pro- 
gram. He will be assisted by a com- 
mittee consisting of laboratory, pro- 
duction and sales personnel. 


TRAILMARKS 


Curr Jay of Kold Kist Co., Los 
Angeles packer of frozen meat dishes 
for the retail trade, retired recently 
as president of the Frozen Food Coun- 
cil of Southern California. His succes- 





DR. MISHKIN 


sor is Tom Trotter, Lindenberger & 
Adams Brokerage Co. Newly-elected 
secretary-treasurer is Cart Gaspar, 
Fradelis Frozen Food, packer of com- 
plete frozen meals. 


Wituiam M. NEIsen has been 
elected vice president of John E. 
Staren Co., 117 W. 9th st., Los An- 
geles, Joun E. Staren, head of the 
brokerage firm, announced. 


Peters Meat Products, Inc., St. 
Paul, was one of four co-sponsors of 
the second annual WCCO Radio Win- 
ter Carnival Show, which highlighted 
the opening weekend of the St. Paul 
Winter Carnival. The two-hour music 
and comedy parade was headed by 
leading name stars. 


The Pacific Coast Meat Jobbers 
Association will elect officers and di- 
rectors for 1956 at the group’s annual 
dinner meeting Monday evening, 
March 26, in the French Room of the 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


DEATHS 


Wiiu1aM M. Surrk, 56, well-known 
rendering company executive, died 
of a heart attack March 16. He was 
vice president and general manager 
of The Globe Rendering Co., Chicago, 
East St. Louis Rendering Co., East St. 
Louis, ill., and Standard Rendering 
Co., Kansas City, Kan., and president 
of Oklahoma Rendering Co., Okla- 
homa City, at the time of his death. 
Shirk served as resident manager of 
the East St. Louis and Kansas City 
firms before going to Chicago as vice 
president and general manager of the 
three companies in 1950. He was a 
veteran of some 30 vears in the ren- 
dering industry and was a member 
of the Midwest Fats and Oils Club, 
Saddle & Sirloin Club and Stockyards 
Club. Surviving are the widow, 
HevLen; four daughters, five grand- 
children and three brothers. 


WALTER Ernst GEtinsky, 75, who 
established and operated Western 
Packing Co., Portland, Ore., until its 
recent sale to Lewis Brothers Co., 
died March 16. He was associated 
with the Lewis firm as an advisor 
following the sale. 


Earv Rizer, sr., 76, former presi- 
dent of Boland Packing Co., Brunson, 
S. C., died recently in Aiken, S. C., 
following a long illness. 


Epwarp Stemp, 57, a divisional 
superintendent of Cudahy Bros. Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., died recently of a 
heart attack after 38 vears with the 
firm. 


C. Hersert JAMeEs, 61, auditor for 
M & T Packing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
died recently. 
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Meat Merchandising Parade 


Pictorial and news review of recent developments in 


the field of merchandising meat and allied products. 








YANKEE MAID girl, familiar trademark figure of Bernard S. Pincus Co., Philadelphia, has 
come to life as an animated “talking'’ manikin with a lot to say about Yankee Maid meat 
products. She made her debut recently at the Union Supply Co. Store, Fairless Hills, Pa., 
and is being scheduled for other store appearances through Bernard Cooper, Pincus adver- 
tising manager. Life-size figure, mounted on a stand, wears old-fashioned blue bonnet and 
dress. Manikin seems to converse intimately with people in store, reminding them of things 
they may have forgotten to buy and suggesting family treats for that evening. ‘Vocal 
cords" actually are 14 taped sales messages. Girl's head moves from side to side. 
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SAMPLES TO TAKE home were offered in Florida supermarkets recently by Copeland 
Sausage Co., Alachua, Fla. More than 3,000 of these 1/3-lb. samples were given out in 
one day at Stevens Market in Miami. Photo shows R. L. (Red) Vinson, Copeland salesman 
in Miami area, handing sample to shopper. Six kinds of Copeland sausage are displayed. 
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NEW, FROZEN sausage product, Deerfoot 
Farms frozen fresh pure pork sausage pat- 
ties, now is being distributed by Atalanta 
Trading Corp., New York City, in '/2-lb. 
consumer packages (above) and 5-lb. in- 
stitutional cartons. Patties are a companion 
product to Deerfoot Farm's |-lb. package 
of frozen sausage in links, also distributed 
by Atalanta. New consumer package, which 
contains four patties, is grease-proof carton 
with aluminum foil overwrap featuring serv- 
ing suggestion and instructions for prepar 
ing the frozen pork sausage. 








SAUSAGE IS TEAMED with (top to bot- 
tom) waffles, pancakes and scrambled eggs 
in serving suggestions featured on these 
three stock design pork sausage bags de- 
veloped by Shellmar-Betner Flexible Packag- 
ing division of Continental Can Co. Photo 
shows |-lb. packages used for Valley Pride 
whole hog pork sausage of Valley Pride 
Packing Co., Inc., Huntsville, Ala. Gravure- 
printed cellophane bags with six-color illus- 
trations show individual packer's name and 
specific copy in red. 
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These stand-out features tell you why: rc 
e All Steel Frame—Welded structural steel construc- 
tion means greater strength and rigidity to assure per- tl 
manence and extra support for large doors. 7 
Cc 
e Metal Cladding—26 gauge galvanized steel applied 1 
with locked and soldered seams gives complete pro- 
tection against moisture including washdown. 2 
4 . . T 
e AP Type Hinges—4” x 3” steel strap hinges with 4 
heavy cast butt, 34” pin and large bearing surfaces ] 
assure long life under hard usage. 
( 
e Extra Protection—No. 10 gauge galvanized steel 4’ 
: : ison S c 
high protects front, back and edges of door against en ee | 
damage from hard usage. : 
e Stainless Steel Auto-Close Doors—Double batten | 
doors speed traffic, close automatically to save 
refrigeration. Stainless steel cladding and stainless 
steel bumpers aid sanitation. Easy cleaning and resist- 
ance to stains from salts, acids, etc. Saves maintenance, 
eliminates out-of-service time. 
Be sure your plans for modernization include the new 
Jamison Steel Frame Door. See your Jamison represen- 
tative for details or consult your architect. Jamison Cold : More JAMISON Doors are used by more people 
Storage Door Company, Hagerstown, Md., U.S.A. than any other Cold Storage Door in the world., 
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Texas Packer Spurts 
[Continued from page 24] 

Following out the firm’s policy of 
treating customers as individuals, em- 
ployes are given equal consideration. 
They are encouraged to contribute 
ideas for the plant’s welfare and re- 
ceive paid sick leave and annual 
bonuses. Department heads are given 
special inducement in the form of a 
separate bonus. Workers are urged to 
train for higher positions in the Lub- 
bock company. 

In the engine room, a packaged 
125-h.p. Vernon boiler delivers steam 
at 100 psi. Fuel is natural gas at 8 
psi. Ammonia refrigeration is centered 
in semi-automatically controlled York 
and Sterling compressors. Cooler 
evaporators are almost entirely Geb- 
hardt units of Advanced Engineering 
Corporation. 

Product is distributed 300 miles 
from the plant. Delivery is by five 
Diamond T and two International 
trucks equipped with American bodies 
and Kold-Hold refrigeration. On the 
longer hauls a diesel-fueled Mack 
truck pulls a 35 ft. Trailmobile trailer 
cooled by Thermo-King. Other rolling 
stock will be purchased as the plant 
facilities and production assume larger 
proportions. 

Printed wrappers for bacon are by 
Milprint. Other packaging materials 
are supplied by the Marathon Corp. 
Roller conveyors’ in the shipping 
cooler are by the Arrow Products Co., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


USDA Pork Purchases, Prices 
For This Week Announced 


USDA purchases this week under 
the pork-buying program include: 7,- 
776,000 Ibs. of lard packed in 3-Ib. 
cans at prices ranging from 13.95c to 
14.99c per pound; 4,863,300 Ibs. of 
pork and gravy at 65.96c to 66.47c; 
2,257,200 Ibs. of pork luncheon meat 
packed in 6-lb. cans at 43.38¢ to 
44,.29c, and 1,980,000 Ibs. of canned 
ham at 64.10c¢ to 64.99c. 

Announcement as to further pur- 
chases of lard for distribution this 
summer and early fall is being de- 
ferred to a later date. The USDA 
will continue to accept offers for 
canned pork products on a weekly 
basis. 


Trim 4% More Off Pig Crop 


Prospects are that the 1956 spring 
pig crop in the nine Corn Belt states 
will be 7 per cent smaller than last 
year's crop, the Crop Reporting Board 
has announced. This was a downward 
revision from the original 3 per cent 
smaller estimate announced earlier by 
the Board. 
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Soaking Vats 
St. Jobn Stainless Steel Soaking Vats 


save on maintenance while meeting rig- 
id inspection standards. 


St. John & Company is one of the few original manu- 
facturers of stainless steel packing house equipment. 
You deal directly with the men who design and build 
equipment to suit your special requirements—men 
who know by experience what difficult conditions are 
encountered in plant operations. 


St. John stainless steel meat trucks, soaking vats, 
smoke sticks, cutting tables, meat shovels and other 
products are reducing maintenance costs in packing- 
houses from coast-to-coast. 


Be sure to get the whole story of St. John super qual- 
ity stainless equipment. 





. . . Write for our new catalog today. 


Vay ST. SOHN & CO. 
A. JOHy 


Orla S800 SO. DAMEN AVE. CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 











BLACK HAWK 


MEATS 


FROM THE LAND O'CORN 


THE RATH PACKING CO.. WATERLOO, IOWA 
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PERFORMANCE! 


CHAMPION GOLFER! 


Sam Suead 








ILSON 
Ucopco rier roo GELATINE 







UNITED CHEMICAL 

& ORGANIC PRODUCTS 
Division of Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Plummer St. & Wentworth Ave. 
Calumet City, Illinois 


e PERFORMANCE you can depend on— 
uniform, stable, heat-resistant, 


clear as crystal. 


* Member Wilson Sporting Goods Co, Advisory Staff 
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ALL MEAT... output, exports, 


Decline in Meat Output All Pork 


Meat production under federal inspection in its second successive 
decline, settled 5 per cent to 422,000,000 Ibs. in the week ended March 
17 from 443,000,000 Ibs. the week before. Volume for the period, how- 
ever, held 13 per cent above the 373,000,000 Ibs. turned out in the same 
week a yea ago as output continues to hold an edge over production 
last year. All of the decline was in pork, as cattle slaughter held even 
with the week before and about 11 per cent more than last year, with 
output of beef about 16 per cent larger than last year. Current hog 
slaughter held a 17 per cent edge over a year ago. 


imports, stocks 


MEAT EXPORTS-IMPORTS 


Export business in lard increased 
in December to 69,813,093 Ibs. from 
66,532,418 Ibs. in November, and 
was about 22 per cent larger than 
the 57,323,826 lbs. in December, 
1954. Exports of edible tallow fell 
sharply to 441,148 lbs. from 683,481 
lbs, in November, but were over 500 
per cent larger than the 86,744 lbs. 
in December, 1954. Movement abroad 
of 87,133,867 Ibs. of inedible tallow 











PORK in December compared with 91,084,- 














BEEF (Exel. lard) ~ * 
Week ended Number Productio Number Production 515 Ibs. in November and egg 
M's . Ibs. M's Mil. Ibs. Sr ; 

Mar. 17, 1956 361 202.9 1.449 91.6 Ibs. in December of 1954. On the 
Mar. 10, 1956 . 361 206.1 1,595 208.8 import side, inshipments of canned 
i P 7 ne uence sae TOTAL beef at 3,715,300 lbs. compared with 
ei: ts a. MUTTON EA 8,480,573 Ibs. in November and 
eek ende umber oduction Number Production PROD ; ¢ ‘ 5 

M's Mil. Ibs. M's Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs 4,111,728 lbs. in December 1954. 
rig a rn 265 13.0 422 Imports of canned and cooked hams 
Mar. 10, 1956 . 140 15.1 264 12.9 443 Ik 
men, oe, oe 14.7 265 13.2 373 and shoulders at 8,038,442 lbs. were 
1950.56 HIGH WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 427,145; Hogs, 1,859,215; Calves, 185,965; Sheep and Lambs, down from both, November, and De- 

“LO cember 1954. The USDA report on 
1950-56 LOW WEEK'S KILL: Cattle, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241: : : 
137,677. as viens See ae exports and imports of meat indus- 
AVERAGE WEIGHTS AND YIELD (LBS.) try products is as follows: 

Li add d ee Dec., 55 Dec., 1954 

ave resse Li ec., 55 ec., 195 
Mar. 17, 1956 1,015 562 232 wae st legs me 
oval Hy on] 1,025 571 230 131 FXPORTS (domestic)— 

ar. 19, 1955 981 540 240 138 Beef and veal— 2 
Pres Bia secu 1,342,801 5,045,095 
CALVES ea oo es oat 2 1'607,951 744,350 

Live Dressed Live D d i : Pork , 302,355 570,522 
Mar. 17, 1956 190 105 104  % ee rr Fresh - 3 Ee 802,355 570.5 
Mer 1s 188 i i. He * 14.1 51.8 “a iy 1,511,464 1,400,435 
Mar. 19, 1955 - 183 102 105 50 14.7 43.6 Wann ees ola aesancees 139.5338 184,914 

Other pork, pickled, salt 
ed or otherwise eget 
° b C le S M (includes sausage in- |) ze 
gredients) ............ 3,306,229 1,499,476 
ebruary Gain in Cold Storage Meat erent) 
frankfurters, (except 3 io 
Stocks Smaller Than Pr i M th CANHEMY, oc ccccudacd aus 250,912 126,153 
» sats t 
evious iVvion Other ments, except aaa aaa 
N i i iw f ‘anne eats— 
EAT stocks continued_to pile 839,781,000 Ibs. a year earlier, the Fe ae ess 792,450 928,284 
up in cold storage in February, volume of which was down from —— Sitgt;,tlogna © 


but the rate in increase over that of 
a month before was reduced by two- 


that previous month. 
Beef inventories on February 29 at 


Hams and shoulders..... 
Other pork, canned ..... 
Other meats & meat 


























products, canned? ..... 344,711 321,563 
Lamb and mutton (except : 

Canned) ..cccoccccceses 103,786 29,938 
U. S. COLD STORAGE STOCKS FEBRUARY 29, 1956 Lard, | (includes rendered. | sos 57.999,698 

pork fat) ....cccceees 39,813,093 57,282, 
‘eo! Tallow, edible ....cccces 441,148 86,744 
a = = ge Tallow, inedible ........ 87,133,867 80,148,012 

ae Pe vo we ‘ 4 
1,000 Ibs. 1.06 ‘ Inedible animal oils, n.e.c., ated abe 
[PLE oe issu itez0s” = 'Sonsot” ue dze. (includes lard oil)..... 16.7 |= 1 
PeOGEs 10 COUPE GUA CUPOR ooo 6. 6s civ cccnccceues 10,565 8,190 10,420 10,926 Inedible animal greases & 

TMM sect ce wesc h ts ncncucksiveeeas sess 195,838 154,398 212,271 203,346 fats (incl. grease ‘area ares 987.312 
EELS. 6 0 bg 05:4 Csi ow scauib'oiie's'e 60.0.4 5b. cos A 383,344 358,427 401,093 etearin) ....-..eeseesee 18,474,373 10,967,312 
Porm; D8. In cure and cured ... 6... 6 esecss 35,761 29,568 42,660 IMPORTS-—- 

POmm, G.2.. 10 CULE ANG CUFED «oc. ciiccsavctoes 112,432 93,607 153,709 Beef, fresh or frozen.... 2,745,451 1,023,958 

Total pork ....... ese ee eee e cece eee e eens 532,092 481,602 597,462 Veal, fresh or frozen..... 1,052 44,349 
Lamb ee NN, SROMOE So iccccccenceonced g 8,743 10,566 12,953 Seef and veal, pickled or 
ENON, Soleus 61k ok ce AS CeaW eR kae de LEee Coes 13,847 18,045 13,641 Ce PEN Ee Fore oe 451,297 615,361 
OMEN oleracea Saace en owt yi ehce te wa 5 55,552 68,187 59.817 Cauad beet dneludes 
Canned meat and meat products 61,663 50,899 49,683 corned beef) .......... 3,715,300 4,111,728 
BRGNNEO BOOM TIGUCEE oes cidccacecesens 5, 69° 13,486 16,095 16,279 >, oe -hilled . 

GEO cco ok sees ae ose kewane’ Mews 839,781 857,665 953,181 . 5 ipl mesg ty 2,441,583 4,062,984 
ay ey — Hams, shoulders, bi & 

The government holds in cold storage outside of processors hands 5,920,000 Ibs. of beef and GEDEE DORR occ ceweccccs's 479,863 623,444 
6,131,000 Ibs. of pork. Canned cooked hams & 

GREENE Ga uw Wécezece de 8,038 ,442 9,984,414 

Other pork, prepared or r neenee 

j ly WOETOET .o casawesnaee 822,028 .403 426 

' thirds. Total volume of stocks at the 195,788,000 Ibs, were down from a agente: 


DNER 





close of February amounted to 882,- 
226,000 Ibs. This was only about 
24,000,000 Ibs. larger than a month 
earlier. Closing January inventories 
were about 74,000,000 Ibs. above that 
previous month. Total meat inven- 
tories at the close of February were 
about 42,000,000 Ibs. larger than the 
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month before, below average, but 
considerably larger than a year earli- 
er. Pork holdings totaling 513,154,000 
Ibs. showed a considerable increase 
over a month before, but were smaller 
than a year ago and about 84,000,000 
Ibs. below average. Stocks of most 
other meats were down from January. 


Meat, canned, prep. or 


pres. n.e.s, 327 954 283,096 


Lamb, mutton and goat 


WIGRE vc vsctcecsinsvaces 119,446 45,860 
Tee. CGE ekksccccise “ecccet: |. anmees 
Tallow, inedible ......... 474,420 119,800 


1Includes many items which consist of varying 
amounts of meat. 

2Not cooked, boned or canned or made into 
sausage, 

3Includes fresh pork sausage. 


Compiled from official records, Bureau of the 
Census, 
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Non-toxic Gaskets 
at non-toxic Prices... 





U.S. low-cost Gaskets—lead- and zinc-free! 


These gaskets are cured without commonly- 
used lead or zinc—and are therefore free of 
any toxic elements. Rubber is the only ma- 
terial that combines maximum flexibility 
and resiliency. And these gaskets, being all 
rubber, have a flexibility, resiliency and 
durability approached only in high-priced 


Mechanical Goods Division 





packings made of other materials. 

These non-toxic, low-cost gaskets, cured 
specially for the food industry, are available 
at any of the 28 “U. S.” District Sales Offices, 
or write United States Rubber, Mechanical 
Goods Division, Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, New York. 


Is) United States Rubber 
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PROCESSED MEATS .. . SUPPLIES 





AMI PROVISION STOCKS 


Pork stocks on March 17, 1956 
totaled 344,600,000 Ibs., according to 
the American Meat Institute. This 
represented a 2 per cent increase 
over March 3 stocks of 338,700,000 
Ibs., but a 14 per cent decrease from 
the 401,000,000 Ibs. reported on 
about the corresponding date a year 
earlier. 

Lard stocks totaled 106,400,000 Ibs. 
for a 6 per cent increase over the 
100,500,000 Ibs., two weeks before 
and 31 per cent above the 81,500,000 
Ibs. reported on March 12, 1955. 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS 


Lard inventories in Chicago on 
March 4 amounted to 56,462,379 
Ibs., according to the Chicago Board 
of Trade. This was a new high in a 
long time, about 19 per cent larger 
than the 47,555,440 Ibs. in storage 
on February 29, and about 300 per 
cent larger than the 18,785,522 lbs 
in storage a year earlier. Total clear 
belly stocks were 2,044,906 lbs. com- 
pared with 2,164,599 Ibs. two weeks 
before and 3,210,476 Ibs. a year ear- 
lier. C hicago provisions stocks by 
dates appear below as follows: 





W. Germany May Cut Tariffs 
On Beef and Pork Liver 


Contemplated lower import duties 
for hog and beef livers by the Repub- 
ic of Germany will encourage United 
States exports to that country. The 
reductions would further liberalize 
Germany's trade in agricultural com- 
modities. German firms are now im- 
porting hog and beef livers from the 
U.S. by the use of premium dollars 
and would expand their imports even 
more if dollars were more readily 
available. Import duties are also 
affecting the trade in these items. 


Mar. 17 stocks as Mar. 14 Feb. 29 Mar. 14 oe 
Percentage of 56 Ibs, '56 Ibs. _°55 Ibs. The proposed new German tariff 
nventories on 8. L a) .42,367,379 36,278,409 13,289,952 

Mar.) Mar. 12 Pe late (8) IA Nee, aw would seduce the duty an Bex 

1386 OBE batty See LOO. « \cewoits 2 : 

7 is re Dry Rendered livers from 7 per cent, during the 
Cured, Oe |) 4 79 Lard (a) . 9,850,000 8,250,031 3,129,808 four months January ]- -April 30, to 5 
Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C. ... 72 5 Dry Rendered 
_. 4. pein 84 60 Oe ass amen 169,448 per cent during the same period. The 

PICNICS: Other Lard ... 2,987,000 2,196,314 
Cured, §.P.-D.C. .. 0.0... eee 85 49 TOTAL LARD.56 47,555,440 18,785,522 duty on cattle livers would be reduced 
ee DS. CL. Bellies from 15 per cent to 5 per cent; and 

BELLIES: (other) ..... 2: 2,164,599 3,207,276 for meat, casings, and edible offal 
C08 ne ee 103 84 (comtr.) oo... eeeees ee eeee 2.200 f 20 10 
Frozen for cure, D.S. ........1389 53 D.S. Cl. Bellies rom per cent to percent. 
Grete BP. DOs. anc ice cscccs 87 98 TOTAL D.S. CL. 

Frozen for cure, §.P. D.C. ...108 108 BELLIES ... 2,044,906 2,164,599 3,210,476 

OTHER CURED MEATS: aasamaaaa ST. LOUIS PROVISIONS 
Cured MUNROE coc kiccaeee 101 77 (a) Made since Oct, 1, 1955. *e * So 
Seog laa Pes Ph ec 100 = (b) Made previous to Oct. 1, 1955. Provision stocks in St. Louis and 

eee eter eer eresece . ‘ 


FAT BACKS: 
Cured, D.S. 103 


FRESH FROZEN: 
Loins, spareribs, neckbones, 
trimmings, other—Totals...110 104 


ANIMAL FOODS PRODUCTION 


A total of 37,092,277 lbs. of canned 
food and canned or fresh frozen com- 
ponent for dogs, cats and like animals 
was prepared under federal inspec- 
tion and certification in January, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has reported. This compared with 
35,824,302 lbs. in December and 35.,- 
271,731 Ibs. in January, 1955. 


Meat Index Edges Lower 


The declining price trend in meats 
continued through the week ended 
March 13, taking the wholesale index 
to 70.4 from the 1956 low of 70.5 
the week before, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Average pri- 
mary market prices to the consumer 
on the other hand, advanced to 112.5. 
Meats have declined more than ten 
percentage points since last year, 
while all commodities were 2.5 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 


East St. Louis on February 29, 1956 
totaled 13,594,461 Ibs. of pork meats 
compared with 12,980,160 lbs. at the 
close of January and 15,644,771 Ibs. 
a year earlier, the St, Louis Livestock 
Exchange has reported, Lard stocks 
totaled 6,407,588 lbs. compared with 
5,843,946 Ibs. a month before and 
4,664,062 lbs. a year earlier. January 
31 pork stocks were just about half 
the 10-year average of 26,560,483 Ibs. 
Area hog slaughter was 374,058 head, 
14 per cent fewer than in January, 
but 38 per cent more than a year 
earlier. 





DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Le.1. prices) 


DRY SAUSAGE 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


b ec | (1.e.1, prices quoted to manu- ix ort, 34 in, cut .... 45 52 
(Le.1. prices) facturers of sausage) ' 


= Bungs— 
BO dc cteusnnawaghawen 54 60 


Pork sausage, hog cas... Large prime, 34 in. ... 27 36 
























34 Cervel eh. hog bungs .... 8& 38 . p, 8 P 2 y 
Pork sausage, bulk ....20 @26%4 pst hen : Seat pos Se Beef Casings: Med. prine, 34 in. cut. 2 27 
Pork sausage, sheep cas., Farmer ... . 68@71_ | Rounds— ne Middl ere ae 
Tel) DERE: oss css sake 45 @46 Holsteiner : T0@73 Mxpert, nar., 32/88 og yee 55@ 70 
Pork sausage, sheep cas., B. C. Salami- 75@78 Re re 1.10@1.35 CAP OM... ese eeeeee 55@ 7 
5-Glb,. pege. .....3-. = Export, med., 35/38 ... 90@1. 05 Sheep Casings (per hank 
g Pepperoni ... . 65@69 “4 
Frankfurters, sheep cas.46%4 p ey Genoa style saiam 90@93 —s med., wide 26/28 mm. .........6. 1.25@6.60 
fakiets sien ae ee Goues aeinast 4044 cena 1.1061.50 24/26 mm. ............5.50@6.00 
Bologna (ring) ........35 @40 Sicilian yee 81@84 Export, wide, 40/44 ...1.30@1.65 , 2 eS 4.75@5.25 
Bologna, artificial cas. 1.30 @314%4 Goteborg... > 68@71 oxport, jumbo, 44/up. .2.00@2.25 20.22 mm. .........+--3.85@4.40 
Smoked liver, hog bungs.40%4@43 Mortadella . 4 48@51 \ Domestic, regular 7 15 pe GT Serer 2.95@3.50 
Smoked liver, art. cas..33  @33% =e : | Domestic, wide ....... 80@1.00 WES PS osc ccicicvexs 1.75@2.30 
~~ Eng. lunch, spec. ..50 @60 SPICES Noe weasands 12@ 16 
*olish sausage, smoked..47 @54 | D. UP «..--cecece 
Tongue and Blood 4244 @45 . No.2 weas., 22 in. up. 9@ 18 eeatieceie vious“ 
Olive loaf .............37 @44% (Basis, Chgo., orig. bbls., bags, | Middles— 7 : ; 
Pepper loaf ....... 1.2: 17%4@52" “a Sewed, 1%@2% ..1.25@1.05 Nitrite of soda, in 400-1b. ? 
Pickle & Pimento loaf. .37  @40% Wikis. Geeauat | Select: wide 2@2%4 in. 1-75@2.30 nie aa eee 
Allspice, prime . -1.00 1.09 | Extra select. 5@2.5 ‘coda : “ue a ra . ps e te z sian -- = 5.65 
SEEDS AND HERBS _Resifted .. 107 119 | ARR Noi, as@ 34 Pure rfd. powdered ‘nitrate 
(L¢.1. prices) = a P A = Beef Bungs, domestic.. 18 25 OES, 8.65 
Ground pper ... Dri Salt, in min. car of 45,000 
7 Cloves, Zanzibar 65 ried or salt bladders, lb 1 
Whole for sausage Ginger, Jam., unbl 79 | piece: ft ob Chee eran. Ph seme 28 
Caraway seed ... 25 30 Mace fancy, Banda. 3.50 8-10 in. wide, flat... 9@ 11 liock per’ toa in °106-1k : = 
Cominos seed ... 25 30 West Indies 3.40 10-12 in. wide, flat... 9 11 bags, f.0.b. wh Ch : 26.40 
— seer, East Indies |... 3.00 12-16 in. wide, flat,.. 14 x Sugar ks Si nt ; 
eae 23 Mustard fi 3 : : 
Yellow American: 17 ee 33 | “Gin een, 29 mm. MWitwaa- 
Oregano ......... 34 West India Nutme: 84 | and down ...........4.00@4.35 gran. basis (Chgo.) 50 
Coriander, Paprika, Spanish . a 51 Narrow Packers, quae surgar, 100 Ib. 3 
Morocco, No. 1. 20 24 Pepper, cayenne .... .. 54 29@32 mm ...8.70@4.15 Reserve, La. 
Marjoram, nt Sa Pepper: Medium, ares ; ; So eec Lee cokes ae 
Sie eSeareiss 52 55 ete. Ide, Bass sacs 54 32@35 mm ..2.25@2.60 Dextrose, per cwt 
Sage, 1 ge y WHE ze cccenneaus 53 56 | none, medium, Cerelose, Reg. Ro. WD acc, 2 
covecceee & 8 66 ) ere a | 48 35@88 mm, .........1.75@1.90 Ex-Warehouse, Chicago ... 7.68 
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BEEF-VEAL-LAMB... Chicago and outside 





CHICAGO 


March 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


(1.¢.1. prices) 
Native steer: 

Prime, 600/800 ......37 @37% 
Choice, 500/700 ..... 31 
Choice 700/800 ....... 29" 
Good, 500/700 ........ 263 Fp 
ah Se aa a 80 Gosia ‘0 sh oe 
Commercial cow ..... 23444 aie 
Canner—cutter cow 23 


PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 


Prime: 











Hindgqtrs., 5/800 ..... 49 @50 
Foreqtrs., ca eek 27 
Rounds ‘an wts. .....39 @40 
Td. s, 50/70 (lel)..82 @s4 
Sq. chucks, 70/80 .... 25 
Arm chuc ks, 80/110 .. 23% 
Briskets (lel) ....... 19 
Ribs, 25/35 (Icl) ..... 57 
Navels, No. 1 ...... 6 @ 6% 
Flanks, rough No. 1... 8 @ 8% 
Choice: 
Hindgqtrs., 5/800 .....; @39 
Foreqtrs., 5/800 ...... @23 
Rounds, all wts. ..... @37% 
Td. loins, 50/70 (lel) @62 





Sq. chucks, 
Arm chucks, 


70/90. 5 @26 
80/110 ..23%4@24 
19 











preeeets Cicl) 2.4... 

Ribs, 25/35 (Icl) .....389 @42 
vave Se ere 6 @ 6% 

Flanks. rough No. 1... 8 @ 8% 

Good: 

SDD 5) :0le'9 9\o-4-5's v0.05 3) EOD 

Sq. cut chucks , 2 

Briskets 

OER SSA ewne 

EMME er osteo ata 45 @A4s 


COW & BULL TENDERLOINS 


Fresh J/L C-O Grade = Froz. C/L 
63. 


; Cows, 3/dn. . 60@62 
80@83..... Cows, 3/4 ..... 66@68 
85@87..... Cows, ae 71@i4 
92@95.... Bulls, 5/up ....85@s89 
92@95..... Cows, 5/up .....85@89 

BEEF HAM SETS 
Se TETEED gin x pes so sivs > ocae 41 
SPRL NINED. o.d/s'0.0'0:0 4 .0-+-0000.3,0°0 as 
Knuckles, 7%4/up ......... 41 


CARCASS MUTTON 


(1.¢.1. prices) 
Choice, 80/down ........... 15@16 
ROG, TOP OOWE: be cccses cee 14@15 


20, 1956 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


Tongues, No. 


1, 100’s ...27 


Hearts, reg., 100’s ..... 11 

Livers, sel., 30/50’s .... 25 

Livers, reg., 35/50’s .... 15 

Lips, sealded, 100’s .... 9 

Lips, unsealded, 100’s .. 8 
Tripe, scalded, 100’s ... 514 
Tripe, cooked, 100’s .... 5% 
DS. ERE: oceanic ucen 5% 
rae 54 
GOES. SOB Boose sacs 4%, 

FANCY MEATS 
(1.e.1. prices) 

3eeg tongues, corned ... 42 

Veal breads, under 12 oz, 63 

1D OB, UD c.cccccvecs 82 
Calf tongue, 1 lb./down.. 21% 

res tails, under % Ib. .. 12 

Ox tails, over % Ib. ... 17 

BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 

FRESH 

Cc-C cow meat, bbls. ..32 @33 
Bull meat, bon'ls, bbls... 3414 
Beef trim., 75/85, bbls... 23% 


Beef trim., 85/90 


Bon’ls chucks, bbls. 


Beef cheek meat 


bbls... 





trimmed, bbls. ....... 17 
Shank meat, bbls. ..... 33 
Beef head meat, bbls. 14% 
Veal trim., bon'ls, bbls..24 @24% 

VEAL—SKIN OFF 
(Carcass) 
(l.e.1l. prices) 
Prime, 80/110 ...... $41.00@42.00 
Prime, 110/150 ...... 40.00@41.00 
Choice, 80/110 ...... 36.00@38.00 
Choice, 110/150 ...... 36.00@38.00 
Good, 50/ 80 28.00@32.00 
Rooa,. QBs: + face 33.00@35.00 
Good, 110/150 ....... 33.00@35.00 


Commercial, all 


wts.. 24.00@32.00 


CARCASS LAMB 


(i.e.1. 
Prime, 40/50 ... 
Prime, 50/60 ... 
Choice, 40/50 ... 


Choice, 50/60... 
Good, all wts. ... 


prices) 


etek aternis 41 @43 
woes. -39 @40 
Peletd wien 41 @43 
sete Gee 
uceeaae ODEO 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


FRESH BEEF (Carcass): 
Mar, 20 


STEER: 
Choice: 
500 600 Ibs. . .$32.00@34.00 
600-700 Ibs. 31.00@33.00 
Good: 


500-600 Ibs. 

600-700 Ibs. 
Commercial: 

350-600 Ibs. 
oowW: 
Commercial, all 


wts.... 


Utility, all wts. 24.00@ 26.00 
Canner, cutter . .. None quoted 
Bull, util. & com’] . 27,00@31.00 
FRESH CALF (Skin-off 

Choice: 

200 Ibs. down ..... 37.00@ 39.00 
Good: 

200 Ibs. down 34.00@38.09 


LAMB (Carcass): 
Prime: 
40-50 Ibs. 
50-60 Ibs. 


Choice: 
40-50 Ibs. 
PGS Se cioy:0 
Good, all wts, 
MUTTON (EWE): 
Choice, 70 Ibs. 
Good, 70 Ibs. 


down 
down 


38 


Los Angeles 


. 29.00@31.00 
28.004 30.00 


28.00@ 30.00 


25.004 27.00 


33.00@35.00 
32.00@34.00 


33.00@35.00 
32.00@34.00 
30.00@34.00 


-+ 19.00@23.00 
- 19.00@23.00 


San Francisco 
Mar. 20 


$34.00@36.00 
32.00@34.00 


31.00@32.00 
30.00@ 32.00 


28.00@30.00 


24.00@28.00 
22.00@ 24.00 
18.00@ 22.00 
28.00@30.00 


(Skin-off) 
38.00@ 40.00 


35.00@38.00 


37.00@ 39.00 
36.00@38.00 


36.00@38.00 
34.00@36.00 
34.00@37.00 


None quoted 
None quoted 


No. Portland 
Mar. 20 


$32.00@35.00 
31.00@34.00 





30.00@32.00 
28.00@31.00 


27.00@ 29.00 


24.00@28.00 
23.00@ 26.00 
21.00@24.00 
None quoted 
(Skin-off) 

37.00@40.00 


33.00@37.00 


38.00@41.00 
36.00@39.00 


38.00@41.00 
36.00@39.00 
34.00@39.00 


14.00@17.00 
14.00@17.00 


NEW YORK 


March 20, 1956 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
BEEF CUTS 


(Le.1, prices) 

Steer: 
Prime care., 
Prime care., 
Choice carc., 6/700.. 
Choice carc., 7/800... iy 
Hinds,, pr., 6/700... 50, 00an54. 00 
Hinds., pr., 7/800... 
Hinds., ch., 6/700... 
Hinds,, ch., 7/800... 


Western 
6/700. a 
7/800.. 


38. Gat 00 


BEEF CUTS 


(l.e¢.1. prices) 
Prime steer: City 
Hindgtrs., 600/700 
Hindgtrs., 700/800 .... 
Hindgtrs., 800/900 .... 
Rounds, flank off ..... 
Rounds, diamond bone, 

SS . Serer 39@ 42 
Short loins, untrim, 72@ 80 
Short loins, trim. ....1.00@1.15 
er ern 11@ 12 
Ribs (7 bone cut) 54@ 60 
pe Cl re 28@ 31 
CT Oe e 20@ 26 
a See Sere ee 10@ 12 


Foreqtrs. (Kosher) 


.-+- 384@ 37 
Arm chucks (Kosher) .. 


35@ 39 
Choice steer: 
Hindqtrs., 600/700 .. 46 @ 50 
Hindgtrs., 700/800 .. 43 @ 47 
Hindqtrs., 800/900 .. 39 @ 42 
Rounds, flank off ... 36 @ 38 
Rounds, diamond bone, 
a 37 @ 40 
Short loins, untrim.. 50 @ 58 
Short loins, trim. ... 65 @ 78 


eRe ee 10%@ 12 
Ribs (7 bone cut) .. 42 @ 

Arm chucks co ae en ee 
a 9 @ ll 





Foreqtrs., (Kosher) . 30 @ 25 
Arm chucks (Kosher) 382 @ 37 





FANCY MEATS 


(1.e.1. prices) Lb. 

Veal breads, under 6 oz. ...... 63 
Cite GM. sissies. sccannnaaeses 69 
RC ER ere aera eee Re 91 
Beef livers, selected ........... 29 
SAGE = RANE bg p.alaisiadies dis.sdsne 14 
Oxtails, % Ib./up froz. ........ 11 


LAMB 


(1.e¢.1. carcass prices) 
Cc 





ity 
Prime, 30/40 ......... $42.00@44.00 
FEMNG, GUl0O osvtccucs 43.00@46.00 
Prime, 45/55 ......... 41.00@42.09 
Oboe, BID occ. 41.00@43.00 
Choice, 40/45 ........ 42.00@ 45.00 
Choice, 45/55 .......0. 39.00@41.00 
Good, U 
Good, 
Good, 
Good, 
Prime, 45/dn. ........ 40.00@42. 
Prime, 45/55 ......... 38.00@40.00 
Choice, 45/dn. ........ 40.00@42.00 
Choice, 46/55 ........ 38.00@40.00 
Choice, 55/65 ........ 37.00@38.00 
GOOG, SSO ccc cckees 37.00@39.00 
GOO0, 40/60 scckveecss 36.00@37.00 
SOU, DOSER 6 dacconnsss 35.00@36.00 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 


(l.e.1. carcass prices) 


Western 
Prime, 80/180 ....... $39.00@42.00 
Choice, ve Daten 32.00@38.00 
Coen, GO Ge wicicscwe 26.00@28.00 
Good, 30/130 aKeeenwae 28.00@34.00 
Com'l, 50/ 80°..32222: 22. 00@26. 
Com’l, 80/190 ....006. 2 25.00@29.00 
BUTCHER'S FAT 
Show fat (OG). ces ccs 


Breast fat (cwt.) 
Edible suet (ewt.) 
Inedible suet (cwt.) 








N.Y. MEAT SUPPLIES 


Receipts reported by the USDA 
Marketing Service week ended Mar. 
17, 1956 with comparisons: 
STEER AND HEIFER: 


Carcasses 








Week ended Mar. 17.... 11,707 

Week previous ......... 15,937 
COW: 

Week ended Mar. 17.... 1,536 

Week previous ......... 1,719 
BULL: 

Week ended Mar. 17.... 323 

Week previous ......... 359 
VEAL: 

Week ended Mar. 17.... 11,288 

Week previous ......... 18,356 
LAMB: 

Week ended Mar. 17.... 29,898 

Week previous ......... 30,478 
MUTTON: 

Week ended Mar. 17... oe 

Week previous ......... 757 
HOG AND PIG: 

Week ended Mar. 17.... 11,22 

Week previous ......... 11,013 
PORK CUTS: 

Week ended Mar. 17....1,130,153 

Week previous ......... 1,163,404 
BEEF CUTS: 

Week ended Mar. 362,211 

Week previous .... 698 755 
VEAL AND CALF 

Week ended Mar. 3.027 

Week previous ......... 3,135 
LAMB AND MUTTON: 

Week ended Mar. 17.... 7.779 

Week previous ......... 36,155 
BEEF CURED: 

Week ended Mar. 17.... 36,669 

Week previous ......... 14,215 


POKK CURED AND SMOKED: 
Week ended Mar. 17... 





yo? 

Week previous ...... 361.575 
LARD AND PORK FAT: 

Week ended Mar. 17.... 6,946 

Week previous ......... 1,200 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
CATTLE: Head 
Week ended Mar. 17.... 13,548 
Week previous 12,998 
CALVES: 
Week ended Mar. 17.... 
Week previous 


11,227 
Pee ccetae 12,260 


HOGS: 
Week ended Mar, 17.... 60,668 
Week previous ......... 60,922 
SHEEP: 
Week ended Mar. 17.... 44,096 
Week previous ......... 43,525 
COUNTRY DRESSED MEAT 
VEAL: Carcasses 
Week ended Mar. 17.... 7,497 
Week previous ......... 7,642 
HOGS: 
Week ended Mar. 17. 52 
Week previous ......... cn 
LAMB AND MUTTON: 
Week ended Mar. 17.... 188 
Week previous ......... 206 


PHILA. FRESH MEATS 


Mar. 20, 1956 
WESTERN DRESSED 
STEER CARCASS: 

Choice, 500/700 








Choice, 700/900 50@: 
Good, 500/700 ..... 30.00@31. 50 
Hinds, choice ...... 42.00@45.00 
Hinds, good ........ plo peed 
Rounds, choice ..... 9.00@ 43.00 
Rounds, good ....... 37, 00@39.00 
COW: 
Com'l, all wts. .. 26.50@28.00 
Utility, all wts. - 25.50@26.50 
VEAL (SKIN OFF): 
Choice, 80/110 .... 35.00@38.00 
Choice, 110/150 - 35.00@38.00 
NOR, GeO dese 28.00@30.00 
Good, 80/110 ...... 30.00@33.00 
Good, 110/150 ...... 32.00@34.60 
LAMB: 
Prime, 30/45 ....... 41.00@44.00 
Prime, 45/55 ....... 39.00@43.60 
Choice, 30/45 ...... 41.00@44.00 
Choice, 45/55 ...... 39.00@43.00 
OOK, GOlSO: 6600s 39.00@ 41.00 
Good, 45/55 ........ 38.00@39.00 
LOCALLY DRESSED 
STEER BEEF (lb.) Choice Good 
Hinds, 500/800... 39@44 36@40 
Hinds, 800/900... 38@42 35@36 
Rounds, no flank. 40@42 38@40 
Hip rd., + flank. 39@41 37@39 
Full loin, untrim. 40@45 38@42 
Short loin, untrim. 54@58 47@50 
Ribs (7 bone) ... 40@46 35@40 
Arm chucks .... 27@30 25@27 
Briskets ....... ++ 22@25 22@25 
Short plates ..... 9@12 9@12 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 








; 
’ 
d 
‘ 


PORK AND LARD 


. ++ Chicago and outside 





) Lb. 

Seabne 63 
Sidi’ cies 6 
66) stae 66:9 v1 
oc eam mee 29 
civemie aes 14 
bi dimece maid 11 
ces) 

City 


'2.00@44.00 
3.00@46.00 


4. 00@36. 00 
None qtd. 
Western 
0.00@42.00 
8.00@40.00 


6.00@37.00 
5.00@ 36.00 


FF 


ces) 
Western 
'9.00@42.00 

'2.00@38.00 





60,668 
60,922 


44,096 
43,025 


| MEAT 
Carcasses 
oo 7 A9T 





. , 
0.00@31.50 
2.00@45.00 
7.00@39.00 
9.00@ 43.00 
7.00@39.00 






50@28.00 
».50@26.50 


5.00@38.00 
».00@38.00 
8.00@30.00 
).00@33.00 
2.00@34.60 


1. 00@44.00 
).00@43.60 
|. 00@ 44.00 
1.00@43.00 
).00@ 41.00 
3.00@39.00 
ED 


ce = Good 

44 36@40 
12 35@36 
42 38@40 
411 37@39 
5 38@42 
58 47@50 
46 35@40 
30 25@27 
25 22@2h 
12 9@12 


SIONER 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


(Carlot 


SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or F.F.A. 


Basis, 






4114 @41% 
4114 @41% 
f1 


Ham quotations based on product 
conforming to Board of Trade defini- 
tion regarding new trim, effective 
January 9, 1956. 


PICNICS 

ong or F.F.A. Frozen 

si wecee MRP Perrersrier 
pig Reeders ot Se 19% 
UR Sa ee cctucves a 18% 
ee a eee 18n 
18n ee > is . reer 18n 
Se eicte ole S/O, OO GB ccace 18n 

FAT BACKS 

Fresh or Frozen Cured 
ree ere EO ae Sn 
Soren SEE, ce sceeces 8 
Bee occ (3) ai 9% 
Oa ROLE oh xk a 10% 
Mae Parcs CA | RS eer 1 
i re oh ere 11% 
eo ee ROVE 66 <6 sianccs 11% 
ot Se WOE co eccues 11% 


Chicago price Zone, Mar, 





21, 1956) 
BELLIES 

Frozen 
174%n 

17% 

17% 

17 

15@15% 

5 
13%n 
Clear 
10%n 
10%n 
10%n 
10%n 

10n 

9n 

SH PORK CUTS 

Job Lot Car Lot 

38@38'% Loins, und, 12 .... 37 
ST%.... Loins, 1ZA6 .... 36% 
pe Loins, 16/20 ...... 30%, 

ee Loins, 20/up ae 0. oe 
27@29.. Bost. Butts, 4/8... 25% 

23% . Bost. Butts, 
19 





OTHER CELLAR CUTS 


Fresh or Frozen 
Square J 
6% Jowl Butts, 
7lin Jowl Butts, 


Cured 

be, OCC ree ung 
OS eee 7b 
i: Ae ung 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 
NOTE: Add %e to all price quo- 
tations ending in 2 or 7. 
FRIDAY, MAR. 16, 1956 


Open High Low Close 
Mar. 11.82 11.82 11.77 11.77b 
May 12.15 12.20 12.10 12.12b 

-20 
July 12.60 12.60 12.50 12.52b 
Sep, 12.95 12.95 2.92 12.92b 
Oct. saree re 12.%a 
Sales: 5,720,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Thurs., 
Mar. 15: Mar. 54, May 1,259, July 





666, Sept. 336, and Oct. 438 lots. 
MONDAY, MAR. 19. 1956 
Mar. 11.85 11.90 11.77 11.77 
May 12.20 12.22 12.12b 
July 12.60 12.62 12.55-57 
Sep. 12.97 13.00 12.95b 

-13.00 
Oct. ? ee 13.02b 

Sales: 3,000,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Fri., Mar. 
16: Mar. 47, May, 1,270, July 678, 
Sept. 337, and Oct. 43 lots 

TUESDAY, MAR. 20, 1956 
Mar. 11.85 12.00 11.70 12.00 
-11.70 
May 12.22 12.22 12.02 12.17b 
July 12.60 12.60 12.40 12.55-60 
Sep. 12.97 12.97 12.82 12.95 
Oct. 13.05 13.05 12.95 13.02b 

Sales: 7,400,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Mon., 
Mar. 19: Mar. 40, May 1,267, July 
679, Sept. 344, and Oct. 43 lots. 

WEDNESDAY, MAR. 21, 1956 









May 12.30 12.30 12.22b 
July 12.60 12.60 12.60b 
Sep. 12.90 12.97 12.97 
Oct. 12.97 13.00 13.00b 

Sales: 2,160,000 “— 

Open interest at close Tues., 
Mar. 20: Mar. 26, May 1,276, July 
692, Sept. 348, and Oct, 51 lots. 

THURSDAY, MAR. 22, 1956 
May 12.20 12.37 12.20 12.35a 
July 12.57 12.75 12.57 12.72 
Sep. 12.97 13.07 12.97 13.02 
Oct. 13.10 13.12 13.10 13.10a 

Sales: 8,000,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Wed., Mar. 


20: May 1,276, 
and Oct. 


July 357, 


52 lots. 


701, Sept. 


MARCH 24, 1956 


CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 


Mar. 20, 1956 

(Le.1. prices) 
Hams, skinned, 10/12...42 @42% 
Hams, skinned, 12/14...42 @42% 
Hams, skinned, 14/16...42 @42% 
Picnics, 4/6 lbs., loose. 21 
Pienies, 6/8 W@.s. osc. 20 
Pork loins, bon'ls, 100's 60 

(Job Lot) 

Shoulders, 16/dn., loose. . 24 
ee ay ere 10%@11 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10's..62 @63 
Neck bones, bbls. ...... 6 @ 6% 
ta | Se Pen ee eee 12 
FOGG Cp ONO ane veedaes 6%4@ 7 


CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE 
MATERIALS—FRESH 


(To Sausage Manufacturers 


Pork trim., 


»bis. 


Pork trim., 


lean, 


Pork trim., 


bbls. 


»bIs. 


in 
job lots only) 
reg. 40% 
Arete eT 9 
guar. 50% 
SAS ares 9144,@10 
80% lean, 
POE OT OEE 2414 
Pork trim., 95% lean 
PPR TCC rT ore 33° @34 
Pork head meat, trim....15 @16 
ork cheek meat, trim., 
99 


bbls. 


PACKERS' WHOLESALE 


LAR 


D PRICES 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. 

CHES | we sivcewes diieaw naw 13.25 
Refined lard, 50-lb. cartons, 

TiQue | CINE a beg ds areas & 12.75 
Kettle rendered tierces, f.0.b. 

Cl RRA ere rere 13.75 
Leaf kettle rendered tierces, 

OR eer re 14.25 
RN (OE? Cd woe kee cs cc ete 15.50 
Neutral tierces, f.o.b. 

Oe ee 15.50 


Standard shortening, 


° S. (del.) 
Hydrofl. shortening, N. & S.. 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 





P.S. or 
P.S. or Dry Ref. in 
Dry Rend 50-Ib. 
tend. Cash Loose tins 
Tierces) Open Open 
(Bd. ra Mkt.) Mkt.) 
‘ .65n 9.50 11.50n 
i ‘65n 9.50n 11.50n 
11.65n 91%4@9% 11.50n 
. hs 954@9% 11.75n 
4 9.6244n 11.75n 
Th.7 9.8714n 12.00n 














HIGHER LIVE COSTS CUT HOG VALUE MORE 


(Chicago costs and credits, 


first two days of the week.) 


The higher market on live hogs was more than enough 
to offset markups in pork this week as cut-out values 
plunged to their lowest positions in many weeks. Negative 
margins were recorded on medium and heavy animals. 


-180-220 lbs.—  —2 





Value 
per per cwt. 
. ewt. fin. 
alive yield 
Lean cuts ............$10.73 $15.29 
Fat: cats, Bard ...:..«: 3.52 5.04 
Ribs, trimms., etc. 1.38 1.99 
On eee $13.50 
Condemnation loss ~~ .06 
Handling, overhead Tae 
TOTAL CORE ....+--.. $15.44 $22.05 
TOTAL VALUE ...... 15.63 y 
Cutting margin ..... +$ .19 +$ .27 
Margin last week...+ .82 + 1.15 


20-240 Ibs.— 
Valu 


per 
ewt. 

alive 
$10.41 
3.55 
1.28 
$13.63 
.06 

$21.48 

21.30 

$ .18 

+ .57 








—-240-270 lbs.-— 


Value 
per per cwt. 
ewt. fin. 
alive yield 
$9.95 $13.88 
3.14 4.34 
1.20 1.68 
$13.44 
.06 
1.36 
$15.00 $20.83 
14.29 19.85 
$ .71 —$ .98 
+ 44 + .62 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE PORK PRICES 


Los Angeles 
Mar. 20 

ker Style) 

None quoted 

3.00@24.00 


FRESH PORK (Carcass): 
80-120 lbs., U 8. 4 ‘ 
120-170 lbs., U.S. 1-3. .$2: 


FRESH PORK CUTS No. 1: 








LOINS 
8-10 Ibs canccteccces SinannOe 
10-12 Ibs . 85.00@39.00 
12-16 Ibs 35.00@39.00 
PICNICS (Smoked) 
at) rere Poe ere 26.00@31.00 


HAMS, Skinned: 


12-16 Ibs. 48.00@53.00 


TG-BO TMB, casks 48.00@52.00 
BACON, ‘‘Dry’’ Cure No. 1: 
(od i RASS riper 27.00@40.00 
SR cn ccseen eset 25.00@37.00 
3 eee on. 00@35.00 
LARD, Refined: 
1-Ib. caftons ........ 14.00@15.75 
nO0-Ib. cartons & cans. 12.50@15.25 
WGEGGM oc sc + a2 ~tacane 2 .00@14.75 


San Francisco 
Mar. 20 


(Shipper Style) 
$25.00@ 27.00 
23.00@25.00 


38.00@40.00 
40.00@43.00 
38.00@ 40.00 


(Smoked) 
26.00@30.00 


48.00@52.00 
48.00@51.00 


36.00@40.00 
34.00@38.00 
32.00@36.00 


16.50@18.00 
16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


No. Portland 
Mar. 20 


(Shipper Style) 
None quoted 
$24.50@ 26.00 


38.00@43.00 
38.00@43.00 
37.00@43.00 


(Smoked) 
28.00@33.00 


45.00@52.00 
44.00@50.00 


32.00@37.00 
30.00@34.00 
28.00@32.00 


13.50@16.50 
None quoted 
12.00@15.50 





Y. FRESH PORK CUTS 








PHILA. FRESH PORK 





Mar. 20, 1956 Mar. 20. 1956 
(1.¢.1. prices) 3 ¢ 
$ wor WESTERN DRESSED 
Pork loins, 8/12..... 36.00@ 39.60 genre 7 
> * 40) -ORK CUTS—U.S. 1-3, Lb. 
Seek. Dan, Fe +- 45,000087. 00 Reg. loins, trmd., 8/12, 36@30 
pro aed peony ry = ans 5 90 Reg. loins, trmd., 12/16.. 36@39 
Regular picnics, 4/8 a 00@ 25.00 a trmd., iehnahd 
Spareribs, 3/down 30.00@32.00 Butts Boston. : 4/8 “opal 29@31 
4 da 9 . f i 29@: 
Pork trim., ggg FR Pye Spareribs, 3/down . 80@31 
Pork trim., spec. 80% City Regular Picnics me qtd. 
Box lots LOCALLY DRESSED 
Hams, sknd., 10/14. ..$43.00@48.00 U.S. 1-3 Lb. 
Pork loins, 8/12 38.00@43.00 pork loins, 8/12 .......... 39@42 
Pork loins, 12/16 37.00@39.00 pork loins, 12/16 .......... 39@42 
Boston butts, 4/8 .... 30.00@34.00 Bellies, 10/12 ............. 18@20 
Picnics, 4/8 ......... 23.00@26.00 Spareribs, 3/dn. .......... 32@34 
Spareribs, 3/down - 31.00@35.00 sk. hams, 10/12 .......... 45@47 
Sk. hams, 12/14 ..... 45@47 
Picnics, 9 


N. Y. DRESSED HOGS 


(1.e.1, prices) 
(Heads on, leaf fat in) 


SO te TE We. 2. ccas $23.00@26.00 
716: to 200 The. ........ 23.00@26.00 
100 to 125 Ibs. ...... 23.00@26.00 
125 to 150 lbs. ...... 23.00@26.00 


CHGO. WHOLESALE 
SMOKED MEATS 


Mar. 20, 1956 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., (Av.) 
WHOM oceans sevicccesuses 48 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped 50 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 
WENO, decccceuneteuscee 17% 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ..... 191, 
Bacon, fancy trimmed, brisket 
off, 8/10 Ibs., wrapped..... 26 


Bacon, fancy sq. cut, seedless, 
12/14 lbs., wrapped ....... 
tacon, No. 1 sliced, 1 lb. open 


faced layers 


4 / 
Boston butts, 4, /3 


barrows 
cago for the week ended 
1956 was 9.6, 
the USDA reported. This 
ratio compared with the 
9.4 ratio for the preceding 
week and 10.7 a year ago, 
These ratios were calculat- 
ed on the basis of No, 3 
yellow corn selling 
$1.305, $1.276 and $1.485 
25 per bu. during the three 
36 _—s~periods, respectively. 


March 17, 





HOG-CORN RATIOS 
The hog-corn ratio for 


and 


gilts at Chi- 


at 


39 








BY-PRODUCTS... FATS AND OILS 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


Wednesday, Mar, 21, 1956 
BLOOD 
Unground, per unit of ammonia 
CED | och oaScuesics Sadeebeie's cave omnes s *4.50 


DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIAL 


Wet rendered, unground, loose: 


OO EOE A err ee *4.75n 
SN MIRE scat bc gas @ enn e's b.518ve a 5S * 4.50@4.7in 
SEINE. cops nia s'o-6 baceihie,0'6 sisi 4.0 *4.50n 
Liquid stick, tank cars ....... *1.50@1.75 


PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
50% meat, bone scraps, bagged. .$ 62.50@ 70.00 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk ... 60.00@ 67.50 
55% meat scraps, bagged ...... 0.00 


80.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged .. 67.50@ 75.00 


60% digester tankage, bulk ..... 64.00@ 70.00 
80% blood meal, bagged ......... 100.00@ 117.50 
Steamed bone meal, bagged 

UEDA 4 4a:b 0s o's 00808 40 85.00 
60% steamed bone meal, bagged. . 70.00 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Feather tankage, ground, 
per unit ammonia ................ 3.75@4.00 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia ...... 6.25@6.50 


DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 


Low test, per unit prot. ........ *1.05n 
meee, ba0t, per unit prot. ....cccece *1,00@1.05n 
High test, per unit prot. ......... *95n 
GELATINE AND GLUE sTOCKS 
Per. ewt. 
Calf trimmings, (limed) .......... 1.35@ 1.50 


Hide trimmings (green salted) 
Cattle jaws, scraps and knuckl 
DOP DIM: o0..0.0.05.00.0 0:0 01005600000 oe OOeRes OO 
Pig skin scraps and trimmings .... 5.25@ 5.50n 


6.00@ 7.00 





ANIMAL HAIR 
Winter coil dried, per ton ..... *125.00@135.00 
Summer coll dried, per ton *60.00@ 65.00 


Cattle switches, per piece ...... 4@5% 
Winter processed, gray, lb. .... 21n 
Summer processed, gray, lb. .... 13@14 


n—nominal. a—asked. *Quoted delivered. 





TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, Mar, 21, 1956 











In moderate trade, price levels 
held steady late last week. Bleach- 
able fancy tallow sold at 6%4c, special 
tallow and B-white grease at 6%c, 
and yellow grease at 6c, all c.a.f. 
Chicago, It was reported that choice 
white grease, all hog, sold at 7%c, 
c.a.f. New Orleans. Bleachable fancy 
tallow and choice white grease, all 
hog, were bid at 7¥%c, delivered New 
York. Edible tallow was talked higher 
at 84%@8%c, f.o.b. River. The in- 
quiry basis was 8%4c, Chicago. Local 
sellers asked up to 9c. Some extra 
good quality special tallow reported- 
ly sold at 6%&c, c.a.f. Chicago. 

A tinge of easiness was felt as the 
new week got under way. Several 
tanks of bleachable fancy tallow 
traded at 6%c, c.a.f. Chicago, or Yec 
lower, Yellow grease was still bid at 
6c, with 6%@6%c, Chicago, indi- 
cated on special tallow and B-white 
grease. Inquiry continued at 8%c, 
Chicago, on edible tallow. Choice 
white grease, all hog, and bleachable 
fancy tallow were bid at 7%c, c.a.f. 


East, with sellers asking up to 7c. 

No. 1 tallow sold Tuesday at 6c, 
c.a.f, Chicago. Steady bids were on 
product locally, and for product for 
eastern destination. The edible tal- 
low market developed additional 
strength, with early interest at 9c, 
Chicago, and later, a few tanks sold 
at that basis. Several tanks of edible 
tallow sold at 8c, f.o.b. River, pre- 
sumably for southern destination. 
Yellow grease was bid at 6c, Chicago, 
and 6%4c, c.a.f. East. Sellers asked 
up to 7c, for latter destination. 

A firmer undertone was evident at 
midweek in the Midwest on product 
for eastern destination. Choice white 
grease, all hog, sold at 7%sc, and 
bleachable fancy tallow brought 
74@7*c, product considered, all de- 
livered New York. Edible tallow was 
held at 8%@8%%c, f.0.b. River points. 
The same reportedly sold at 9c, c.a.f. 
Chicago. It was reported that edible 
tallow also sold later at 8'%c, f.o.b. 
River, moving south. 

Special tallow and B-white grease 
reportedly sold at 6%4c, c.a.f. East. 
Some extra good quality special tal- 
low traded at 7c, same delivery point. 
Original fancy tallow was bid at 75c, 








whatever they may be. 


TO 


SLAUGHTER HOUSES 


Sell Your Inedible Material To Darling & Company For: 
¥ INCREASED PROFITS to you 


¥ TO GAIN USEFUL SPACE AND GREATER CLEANLINESS in and around 


your plant, we have a staff of trained personnel to assist you in all problems, 


74 Years of Successful Service 


DARLING & COMPANY 
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CHICAGO | | DETROIT | CLEVELAND | CINCINNATI BUFFALO | 
4201 So. Ashland P.O. Box 3329 P.O. Box 2218 Lockland Station P.O. Box #5 
Chicago 9, MAIN POST OFFICE Brooklyn Station Cincinnati | Station "A" 

IMinois Dearborn, Michigan Cleveland 9, Ohio Ohio Buffalo 6, New York 
Phone: YArds 7-3000 Phone: WArwick 8-7400 Phone: ONtario 1-9000 Phone: VAlley 2726 


Phone: Filmore 0655 


OR CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DARLING & COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE 
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caf. East, but held %%c higher. 
Prime tallow was bid at 7c, c.a.f. 
New Orleans. Several tanks of bleach- 
able fancy tallow sold at 6%c, c.a.f. 
Chicago. Offerings were light. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: edible tallow, 9c; original fancy 
tallow, 67s@7c; bleachable fancy tal- 
low, 6%c; prime tallow, 6%c; special 
tallow, 6%@6'%c; No. 1 tallow, 6c; 
and No. 2 tallow, 5%4c. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, not all 
hog, 6%%c; B-white grease, 64@6%c; 
yellow grease, 6c; house grease, 5%4c; 
and brown grease, 5c, Choice white 
grease, all hog, was quoted at 7%%c, 
c.a.f. East. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 


New York, Mar. 21, 1956 

Dried blood was quoted Wednes- 

day at $4.25 per unit of ammonia. 

Low test wet rendered tankage was 

listed at $4 f.0.b. per unit of am- 

monia and dry rendered tankage was 
priced at $1.10 per protein unit. 


N.Y. COTTONSEED OIL FUTURES 


FRIDAY, MAR, 16, 1956 


Prev. 
Open High Low Close close 
) ae Soe mene 16.89 
July .... 16.91b 16.78 
Sept. .. 16.03 
Oct. 15.52 
Dec. 15.10b 
Jan. 15.10b 
Mar. 15.00n 





Sales: 404 lots. 


MONDAY, MAR, 19, 1956 








May .... 16.90b 17.00 16.78 16.78 16.89 
July .... 16.75b 16.88 16.65 16.67b 16.78 
Sept. .... 16.02b 16.15 15.91 15.91 16.03 
Oct. .... 15.45b 15.42 15.42 15.42b 15.52 
Dec, .... 15.10b 15.05 15.02 15.03 15.10b 
Jan. .... 15.10b “ 15.03b 15.10b 
Mar. .... 15.00n 14.85b  15.00n 

Sales: 164 lots. 

TUESDAY, MAR. 20, 1956 

May. .... 16.80 17.03 16.80 17.03 
July .... 16.70b 16.91 16.74 16.92b 
Sept. .... 16.00 16.15 15.99 16.15 
Oct. .... 15.40b 15.69 15.68 5 
Dee, .... 14.95b 15.10 15.08 + 
ee. ee “ 15.25b 
Mar. .... 14.80b 15.20b 

Sales: 218 lots. 

WEDNESDAY, MAR. 21, 1956 

May He 17.10 17.02 17.03b 
July 16.99 16.90 16.93 
Sept. . 16.20 16.13 16.08b 
Oct. 15.70 16.65 16.60b 
Dec. 15.20 15.20 15.13b 1 b 
Jan. wes eve 15.13b  15.25b 
Mar. 15.05b 15.20b 

Sales: 191 lots. 

Wednesday, Mar. 21, 1956 

Crude cottonseed, carlots, f.o.b. 

MME o640s Vira hewea ee sn wares eee 14% pd 

AS ar ear rae rye 14%,n 

eS re eet Serene ee 14% @14%n 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills .... 5lepd 
PORUUC OM, 7.0.0, WS. oc ccccesccce 1744n 
Soybean oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast.... 14%,a 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast.... 10%a 
Cottonseed foots: 

Midwest and West Coast ....... 14%@ 1% 
PMO iu a wsinns Suelsecowuk eat ee ecd 14%@ 1% 
OLEOMARGARINE 
Wednesday, Mar. 21, 1956 
White domestic vegetable ...............08. 28 
eNO MEER aii ars sa <a ¥ ba tie Oe hee ak 6.26 bo 30 
WEE COUGH, QOGEEY onic cba Cosorsssscvceee 25 
WV MCCE CHUUMOG. QHRCEY —0.0 0.566 6500 0c br hivacacs 24 
Wednesday, Mar. 21, 1956 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels) .. 10% 
Extra oleo oil (drums) ........... 134% @13% 


n—nominal. a—asked. pd—paid. 


MARCH 24, 1956 


HIDES AND SKINS 





Hides sold steady to higher in big 
packer market Tuesday — Midweek 
market quiet — Small packer lighter 
average hides strong and sold higher 
in midwest—Kipskin market carried 
strong undertone, but sales lacking— 
Sheepskin market about steady. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: Sales were slow 
in big packer hides Monday, but 
bids were fairly active. Heavy native 
steers and cows were wanted at steady 
levels, as were branded cows at 
picked points, Branded steers, how- 
ever, were bid lower. Light native 
cows were also bid lower, but most 
trade sources did not believe this 
selection would trade at prices other 
than steady. 

Hides sold steady to higher on 
Tuesday, with the total sales for the 
day estimated at 35,000. Light native 
steers sold at 15c, and ex-light natives 
brought 19c. Heavy native steers 
sold ‘ec higher at llc. Butt-branded 
steers traded steady, as did Colorado 
steers. 

Heavy native cows sold at 12c. 
River light native cows sold early at 
16%ec, but 17c was paid later for 
Rivers and other points, excluding 
Northerns. Northern light native 
cows were bid at 16%c late in the 
day, and St. Paul preduction reported- 
ly sold at that figure. Northern brand- 
ed cows sold at llc and Southwest- 
erns brought 12c. 

Inquiry for hides at steady levels 
continued at midweek, but failed to 
bring out additional offerings. The 
only sale heard early was a car of 
branded steers at steady prices, 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: Lighter average small 
packer hides were in good demand in 
the small packer hide market and, 
as a result, higher prices were paid. 
The 50-lb. average sold in the Mid- 
west at 14c and fractionally higher, 
with additional offerings priced at 
14%c and 15c. Heavier averages were 
not generally wanted, although a bid 
of 10%c was reported at midweek 
for the 60-lb. average. 

Offerings of the 40-lb. average 
were hard to uncover in the South- 
west, and it was thought 19c could 
be obtained, were this average more 
freely available. Supplies of 42-lb. 
and 44-lb. average were offered; 
however, and 18c was paid for 44-lb. 
average out of the Southwest. The 
country hide market was also strong, 
with 48@50-Ib. straight locker butch- 
ers trading at 10%c and llc. Ren- 


derers were considered nominal at 
the quoted range of 9%@10c. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
Although the kipskin market was con- 
sidered strong, actual sales were 
lacking up to early midweek. There 
was no reported trading of calfskins. 

SHEEPSKINS: No. 1 mi wees 
sold at 3.00 and fall clips brought 
3.50. No. 2 shearlings sold at 2.00, 
and the No. 3’s ra at .80@.85. 
Dry pelts reportedly sold at 24c and 
25c, with offerings priced at 26c in 
other directions. Pickled skins about 
steady, with lambs at 10.00 and 
sheep at 12.00. Some sellers contin- 
ued to ask 50c over these levels, but 
no trading was accomplished. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Cor. Week 


Mar. 21, 1956 1955 
Hvy. Nat. steers ..... lin 10%@l11 
Lt. Nat. steers 15 @15%n 138%@14 
Hvy. Tex. steers 9 


Ex. igt. Tex. .. 
Butt brnd, steer 
Col, steers ..... pee 
Branded cows ........ 








ut. Nat. cows ...... 164%@1in 13 @13% 
NGG. DOT ccceccscccs 10 @lin 8 @ 8%n 
Branded bulls ......... 9 @10n 7 @ Tn 
Calfskins, 
Nor., 10/15 .........50 @52% 40n 
10/down al 47% 45n 
Kips, Nor., .. 15/25. 35n 27n 
SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 

60 Ibs. and over ....10%@11n 9% @10n 
OU . aeduccutesues 14 @14%n 11 @11% 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins, all wts. ....37 @39n 25 @26n 
Kipskins, all wts. ..... 24 @25n 18 @19n 
SHEEPSKINS 

Packer shearlings, 
NO. 1 cccccsccccsce 3.00n 2.75n 
Dry Pekts ccccccess 25@26n 27% @2sn 


8 
Horsehides, Untrim. ..9.00@9%.50n 8.00@8.50n 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


FRIDAY, MAR. 16, 1966 


Open High Low Close 
Apr. ...12.25b = 112.28 12.20 12.21b- 24a 
July ...12.70b = 12.75 12.67 12.66b- 70a 
Oct. ... 13.10b 13.10 13.10 13.07b- 12a 
Jan. ... 13.35b as onks 13.32b- 50a 
Apr. ... 13.60b en 13.57b- 70a 
July ... 18.80b 13.77b- 20 


Sales: 13 lots. 
MONDAY, MAR, 19, 1956 





Apr. ... 12.20b 12.21 12.21 

July ... 12.63b 12.72 12.65b- 70a 
Oct. ... 18.05b 13.15 13.10b- 15a 
Jan. 13.30b nene 13.35b- 45a 
Apr. . 13.50b 13.60b- 70a 
July ... 13.75b 13.80b- 90a 


Sales: 42 lots. 
TUESDAY, MAR. 20, 1956 


Apr. ...12.20b = 12.55 12.30 12.47 - 48 

July ... 12.64b 13.00 12.85 12.95 

Oct. ... 18.08b 13.50 13.20 13.41b- 44a 
Jan. ... 13.30b “eas teed 13.65b- 75a 
Apr. ... 13.50b eaat Poor 13.85b- 95a 
July ... 18.70b oaks aac 14.05b- 15a 


Sales: 80 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, MAR. 21, 1956 


Apr. ... 12.50 12.5 12.45 12.40b- 45a 
July ... 12.91b 12.90 12. 12.88b- 4a 
Oct. ... 13.45 13.45 13.33 13.33b- 36a 
Jan, ... 13.65b eas éese 13.58b- 65a 
Apr. ... 13.93 13.94 13.93 13.83b- 95a 
July ...14.05b 14.14 14,14 14.03b- 08a 


Sales: 74 lots. 
THURSDAY, MAR. 22, 1956 


Apr. ... 12.40b 12.45 12.43 12.44b- 47a 
July ... 12.85b 12.95 12.88 12.90b- 92a 
Oct. ... 13.31b = 13.35 13.31 13.30b- 35a 
Jan. ... 13.52b Re aeea 13.55b- 60a 
Apr. ... 13.74b 13.80b- 95a 
July ... 13.94b 14.00b- 10a 


Sales: 46 lots. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





Several New Marks 
Listed In February 
Livestock Slaughter 


Slaughter of livestock under federal 
inspection in February bore out ear- 
lier predictions of a high level of op- 
erations on all classes of meat ani- 
mals, with several new records es- 
tablished. However, butchering was 
down in all instances from slaughter 
in January, normally, a month of high- 
volume. Cattle slaughter, while down 
from January, set a new February 
mark and that of hogs was the largest 
for the month since 1944. Calf slaugh- 
ter also hit a new high. 

Inspected packers butchered 1,483,- 
538 head of cattle in February com- 
pared with a slaughter of 1,696,893 
in January and 1,313,151 head in 
February last year, the previous rec- 
ord. Accumulated slaughter for the 
two months totaled 3,180,423 head 
for a new record. This was — 12 
per cent more than the 2,834,238 
killed last year 

Calf slaughter in February num- 
bered 586,005 head for a new month 
record. This was down from 601,938 
in January, but a sharp gain over Feb- 
ruary 1955 kill of 517,039. The grand 
total calf kill of 1,187,943 for the two 
months established a new mark for 
the period and compared with 1,090,- 
507 last year. 

Hog slaughter for the month num- 
bered 5,922,330, a 12-year record. 
This compared with 6, 705,262 killed 
in January and was about 27 per cent 
more than the 4,637,846 in February 
of 1955. The 12,627,943 hogs slaugh- 
tered in the first two months of the 
year, set a long-time mark and num- 
bered 27 per cent more than the 10,- 
156,783 killed last year. 

Slaughter of sheep and lambs de- 








KOCH CORN BEEF CURE 


Produce the finest corn beef, 
batch after batch, with Koch's 
famous Corn Beef Cure. 
Ready-to-use, just mix with 
water. Finest spices carefully 
blended give uniform results 
every time. Available in reg- 
ular or Kosher (highly spiced) 
style. Send for 10-lb. Trial 
Carton today . . . only $2.25 
(regular), $2.75 (Kosher 
style). 





EVERYTHING for the 
Meat Industry 
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clined to 1,163,178 head in February 
from 1,329,048 in January, but showed 
a moderate rise from 1,079,567 killed 
last year. January-February kill of the 
animals at 2,492,226 head showed a 
modest gain over 2,302,904 last year. 











FEDERALLY INSPECTED 
SLAUGHTER 
CATTLE 

1956 1955 
Cs POETS 1,696,893 1,521,087 
MET Sch cen acdedtsae 1,483,538 1,313,151 
BE a catats cc hewoveaine . eemaee 1,524,490 
PE Sebiyse heeds ukes) “eeseke 1,451,705 
SE re er 1,559,973 
ME vaxtuacuseckunmees Cakes 1,640,677 
NS Cc avaiteaidreie 4, squib aka Comat 1,524,475 
PN a 5 Ska ack chases:  aeetee 1,796,589 
PMINOE “aisle viedcoaeen Skane 1,751,619 
DME SSvorsveviasten  \stemas 1,692,772 
SEMI. © '6:i.chsin aida ches. ?. Gaaieals 1,661,680 
ee Ee aT ere 1,617,280 

CALVES 

1956 1955 
January 601,938 563,468 
February 586,005 517,039 
MCE od saswculeasaicoues Gaur 9,555 
Ts ois cd 5 Wid Gr arbi dBm | Si eS 595,814 
MN GwadhanGaacenion nce, Sdatgees 587,528 
BR se circtematinc Cleese chase 610,500 
MEME bd aNcdameocete, “wealie 549,644 
re 645,579 
eS a ree ee 709,537 
IEA cig si Pei ae Sa alexa walstaanls 727,738 
PROUEENUGE Caiccniscsaesn,) coved 700,096 
SN ciao warmasarenie haere RS 632,647 

HOGS 

1956 1955 
A. ee ,705,262 5,518,937 
os 5,922,330 4.637 "S46 
BE. R51 sk eecRSaw ER COTES 5,491,165 
Pi berahokéanecene) pentaes 4,472,045 
MRE GGG Mea sRORERT - egies 4,164,338 
ceca eaeokes “anatacs 3,713,180 
DE RGchkCedawectenese? Keaeks 3,428,043 
EE née i vdesveaiens phaeve 4,474,888 
NS SS ECT Te 5,144,401 
CMe ciacasacegiswae 46 4iNee 6,144,099 
en, Be Ce tir amare errr 6,857,126 
OCOMEURE .40s00sined-<, dademins 7,324,456 

SHEEP AND LAMBS 

1956 1955 
CN ee 1,329,048 1,223,337 
ee a A eee 1,163,178 1,079,567 
See ee ee 1,244,190 
IA eS ecaaceaeaeaa we “seas ee 1/179/811 
re re ae 1,228,444 
BE SR ASCG CCC ORE. esihwee 1,205,300 
PL Seti ieseapietane, (abate 1,075,724 
Ss cin Ca sscaeeee ‘atgends 1,238,680 
IE” <Zccccas waite wen.” “awakes 1,344,466 
RE. copecesreevale- Scatas 1,247,536 
MEME, Giihwcsevine adteush 1,161,585 
MOOOINNER {5 5:0 sanGadn /eaaeas 1,154,810 

TWO-MONTH TOTALS 

1956 1955 
0 re | 2,834,238 
OS er rrr. 1,187,943 1,080,507 
REESE ee f- 12,627,592 ),156,783 
SS er eeremrrerrm | 2,302,904 
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LIVESTOCK AT 64 MARKETS 


A summary of receipts and disposi- 
tion of livestock at 64 public markets 
during January, 1956 and 1955, as 
reported by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; 


CATTLE 
Salable Total Local 
receipts receipts slaughter 
Jan. 1956 ..... 1,695,251 1,971,680 1,182,733 
Dec. IGHO ..cse 1,424,569 1,708,950 957,005 
Jan, 1955 ..... 1,621,141 1,904,237 1,056,095 
5- yr. av. (Jan. 
1951-55) ..... 1,388,943 1,628,908 897,459 
CALVES 
Jan. 1956 ..... 298,864 381,999 227,798 
Dec. 1955 ..... 286,961 382,261 224,118 
Jan, 1955 418,117 240,477 
5- yr. av. 
1951-55) 369,081 199,719 











Jan, 1956 3,907,883 2,751,902 
Dec. 1955 4,056,417 2,823,734 
Jan. 1955 ..... 2. 268) 62 29 3,182,959 2,212,184 
S-yr. av. (Jan. 

1951-55) ..... 2,472,911 3,541,154 2,393,738 

SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Jan, 1956 ..... 707,973 1,247,967 697,639 
DOC. IMOO: 6.ccs0 623,601 1,090,874 545,963 
Jan. BGS 2.2.5 718,743 = 1,334,407 640,430 
D-yr. av. (Jan, 

1951-55) ..... 668,375 1,223,998 617,260 


SALABLE AND DRIVEN-IN 
RECEIPTS AT 64 MARKETS 


Total salable and driven-in receipts 
of livestock by classes during Janu- 
ary, 1956 and 1955 at the 64 public 
markets. 


TOTAI. SALABLE RECEIPTS* 


Jan. 1956 Jan. 1955 





COLONES. 6 cus. des se adineses sees 1,695,251 1,621,141 
MERON? oo iS cayaeie vias) ee ae 298,864 322,293 
Bere rere 2,268,629 
ee EEO eR OL ee 707 972 718,743 


TOTAL DRIVEN-IN RECEIPTS 
Jan, 1956 Jan, 1955 





OER SOPeAe ee Coe tee er 1,688,380 1,568,384 
ORE: sign b eaccohew nee 336,603 360,408 
0 EOE e re 2,727,711 
SEE swine Ace aee meee cates 753,673 699,961 


“Do not include through shipments and direct 
shipments to packers when such shipments pass 
through the stockyards. 

Driven-in receipts at 64 public mar- 
kets constituted the following per- 
centages to total January receipts: 
Cattle, 85.6; calves, 88.1; hogs, 86.0; 
and sheep, 60.4. Percentages in 1955 
were 82.4, 86.2, 85.7 and 52.5. 








BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 
FLORENCE, S.C. 
6T. WAYNE, IND. 
FULTON, KY. 


Supplies 
2518 Holmes St. 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Phone: 


Victor 2-3788 JACKSON, MISS. 








Call on "K-M" today! 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





When you hire someone 
to spend your money... the 
BEST is none too good! 


PAYNE, OHIO 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
SIOUX FALLS, $.D. 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


KENNETT-MURRAY 


Livestock BuYINS 
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Jan. 1955 
1,621,141 
322,293 
2,268,629 
718,743 


TS 
Jan. 1955 
1,568,384 





and direct 
nents pass 
lic mar- 
ng per- 
eceipts: 
‘s, 86.0; 
in 1955 





IONER 





PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at prinepal centers for the week 
ended Saturday, March 17, -1956, 
as reported to The National Pro- 
visioner: 

CHICAGO 

Armour, 13,127 hogs; Shippers, 
9,205 hogs; and Others, 22,926 
hogs. 

Bes 25,320 cattle, 1,072 calves, 
5,258 hogs, and 2,946 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour.. 2,509 725 2,110 2,075 
Swift .. 3,482 732 oes ete 
Wilson . 1,550 oes ee cue 
Butchers. 6,138 coe ome ine 
Others . 1,364 1,053 1,738 


Totals.15,043 1,457 8,361 3,813 


OMAHA 


Cattle 

& Calves Hogs 
Armour ... 6,547 8,301 725 
Cudahy .... 3,147 8,670 2,013 
WEEE sccce ieee 8,529 1,723 
Wilson .... 2,871 6,283 1,513 
Am. Stores. 797 wale wee 
Cornhusker. 922 
O'Neill ... 644 
Neb. Beef.. 8138 
Eagle .... 94 
Gr. Omaha. 921 
Hoffman .. 131 
Rothschild 1,426 


Sheep 





1 SRR 1,316 
Kingan ... 1,324 
Merchants. 99 
Midwest ¥ 7 
Omaha .... 552 
WOR. scans 640 
Others 7 eee 





Totals ..27,683 40,248 5,974 
E. ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 3,342 636 16,233 1,396 
Swift .. 3,766 1,453 15,478 1,798 


Hunter . 1,202 -.- 6,998 
| ae wes oe 
Krey ... ae ... 8,454 


Totals. 8,310 2,089 48,683 3,189 


ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
3,513 





Swift 265 12,0384 4,7S1 
Armour.. 4 352 8,626 1,207 
Others . 3,595 30 2/876 


Totals* 10,605 667 23,536 6,078 
*Do not include 10,606 hogs and 
4,366 sheep direct to packers. 


SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 3,969 4 8,693 3,090 
8.0. Dr. 

Beef . 3,065 rer xen er 
Swift .. 3,743 ... 6,981 3.348 
Butchers. 748 vais 2 — 
Others . 8,679 51 13,496 185 

Totals .20,204 55 29,172 6,623 

WICHITA 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy . 1,121 294 2,843 
Dunn ... 94 mee 
Sunflower 89 eae aes 
Dod ... 106 ee 954 
Excel ... 849 wed Sa 
Kansas . 819 one ies eae 
Armour... 54 nee --. 1,943 
Swift .. ate es . 1,170 
Others . 1,083 eee 283 4,217 





Totals. 4,215 294 3,980 7,330 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour.. 1,552 93 1,862 1,704 
Wilson . 1,306 127 2,079 408 
Others . 3,588 436 1,271 ; 


Totals* 6,446 656 5,212 2,112 

*Do not include 1,722 cattle, 16 
calves, 18,877 hogs and 3,829 sheep 
direct to packers. 


LOS ANGELES 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour... 391 +e 50 
Cudahy . ars yer Parae 
Swift .. 768 24 30 
Wilson . 116 P 

Ideal ... 814 


Com'l .. 649 


United . 628 562 
Atlas .. 685 
Harman. 331 


Goldring. 263 abe sree 
Others . 3,431 239 564 


Totals. 8,076 265 706 


MARCH 24, 1956 


MILWAUKEE 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Packers.. 1,149 6,377 5,328 454 


Butchers. 3,490 1,914 136 258 
Totals. 4,639 8,291 5,464 712 
CINCINNATI 

Cattle Calves —_ Sheep 

Gall ... 284 

Schlacht'r 274 “42 “93 

Others . 3,904 998 17,466 170 

Totals. 4,178 1,040 17,466 477 
ST. PAUL 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour... 6,001 3,404 20,745 3,154 

Bartusch 1,367 waa eos 
Rifkin . 845 29 

Superior. 2,137 or 

Swift .. 6,476 4 1,688 

Others. 2,861 2,520 8,578 4,918 





Totals .19,687 10,660 59,495 9,760 


FORT WORTH 

Cattle Calves — Sheep 
Armour.. 701 755 872 6,084 
Swift .. 804 564 2,054 7,228 
Bl. Bon't. 313 18 126 wes 
Rosenthal 127 t 220 57 
City ... 424 sae as 


Totals. 2,369 1,344 3,272 13,369 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 
Week end Prev. Year 

Mar. 17 week Ago 
Cattle .. 153,157 147,396 
Hogs .. "393° 580 347,434 266,637 
Sheep .... 67,135 45,285 97,237 





CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased at 
Chicago, week ended Wed., Mar. 21: 
Mar. 21 Mar. 14 


Packers’ purch.... 33,051 38,050 
Shippers’ purch... 9,002 10,956 
Totals ......... 42,053 49,006 


CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 

Des Moines, Mar. 21— 
Prices at the ten concen- 
tration yards and 11 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and 
Minnesota were quoted by 
the USDA as follows: 


HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 


Co eee $10.75@12.85 

180-240 Ibs. ........ 12.50@14.00 

240-300 Ibs. ........ 2.00@13.85 

300-400 Ibs. ........ 11.75@13.00 
cows 

270-360 Mi Kdeetece 11.90@12.60 

400-550 Ibs. ........ 10.50@11.65 


Corn Belt hog receipts 
were reported as follows by 


the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture: 

This Last Last 

week week year 

est. actual actual 
Mar. 15... 60,000 94,500 64,500 
Mar. 16... 58,000 70,000 54,000 
Mar. 17... 30,000. 37,000 31,000 
Mar. 19... 67,000 78,000 54,000 
Mar. 20... 64,000 76,000 60,500 
Mar. 21... 65,000 7,000 56,000 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT SIOUX CITY 


Prices paid for livestock 
at Sioux City on Wednes- 
day, March 21, were re- 
ported as follows: 

CATTLE: (Cwt.) 

Steers, pr., all wts..$21.00@23.50 

Steers, ch., all wts.. 16.00@21.75 


Steers, 00d ..ccscce 15.50@18.50 
Steers, com’l ...... 14.00@15.75 
Heifers, prime ..... None qtd. 

Heifers, choice 16.50@18.25 


Cows, util. & com’l. 11.50@13.50 
Cows, can. & cut.... 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 12. 50@14.00 
Bulls, good (beef).. 10.50@12.00 


~~ y: 

U.S. 1-3, 180/200. . .$13.75@14.50 
U.S. 1-3, 200/220... 14. sald, 75 
U.S. 1-3, 220/240... 14.25@14.75 
U.S. 1-3, 240/270... 14.00@13.00 
Sows, 270.360 Ibs... 12 -50@13.00 

LAMBS: 
Gd, & ch,, 90/113 Ibs. 18.50@19.75 





WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the week 
ended March 17, 1956 (totals compared) was reported 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 





Sheep 
Cattle Calves Hogs & Lambs 
Boston, New York City Area’ ....... 12,448 8,327 58,168 9.096 
Baltimore, Philadelphia ............. 5 ,181 31,686 2,995 
Cin., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. 7,683 120,327 10,574 
CUI INE iva 65 oo « ab. cd oeeeie ee , 008 57,717 5,234 
St. Paul-Wis. ideccesaeeanenuad 34,665 125,338 12,437 
Ce OE NOE cadacs nc coseasmeencase 9 3,971 104,642 6,817 
SRE Guach wea nuciensics pe outs vail 2 254 26,339 4,286 
IE PI ag dics wa aibaxsde ke ueae ene 30,485 636 88,386 13,401 
WE GE is weawccdeasecsseteceeee 14,464 2,850 40,224 9.834 
Lr ree 29,201 13,896 304,818 28.590 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville, Not 
TRUDE. oie tinsk oc tnresacese ceraysrs 8,568 6,747 64,246 Available 
Georgia-Alabama Area® ............. 6,619 2,817 35,847 seeee 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Oklahoma City.. 17,893 3,086 68,283 16,338 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio ..... 13,077 4,883 29,982 14,996 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City ...... 15,984 881 16,700 25,229 
Los Angeles, San Francisco Areas®... 28,705 3,168 37,562 33,176 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ........... 7,010 437 19,919 4,950 
GHA TOR Ge cc ccscccccaccaves 293,327 101,441 1,280,184 227,953 
Totals previous week .............. 294,159 103,257 1 '857, 763 233,517 
Totals same week 1955 ........... 266,044 107,085 1,033,434 234,056 


1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. Includes St. Paul, So. 
St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison. Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. 
3Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo. 4Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Mar- 
shalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake. Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lee, Austin, 
Minn. ‘S5Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., and Albany, 
Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. ‘Includes Los 
Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average price per cwt., paid for specific grades of 
steers, calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended March 10 compared with 
the same time 1955, was reported to the National Provi- 
sioner by the Canadian Department of Agriculture as 
follows: 


GooD VEAL 
STEERS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 
STOCK- Up to Good and Grade Bt Good 
YARDS 1000 Ibs. Choice Dressed Handyweights 
1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 
Toronto ..$17.27 $18.83 $26.34 $26.31 $22.75 


$24.23 $22.07 $21.55 
Montreal ... 18.00 19.50 22.50 22.00 22.00 24.75 18.00 nes 
Winnipeg ... 16.27 17.75 25.69 24.00 20.25 21.25 19.00 18.66 
Calgary ..... 15.64 16.87 19.51 21.38 19.28 20.30 17.97 18.07 
Edmonton ... 15.40 17.00 23.25 26.00 19.90 21.00 18.80 19.25 
Lethbridge . 15.67 18.00 re 21.62 19.00 20.35 17.75 17.85 
Pr. Albert .. 14 <aue 

Moose Jaw .. 
Saskatoon 
Regina ..... 
Vancouver 





21.00 22.50 


*¢ enadtan Government quality premium not included. 





SOUTHERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at six southern packing plant 
stockyards located in Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, and 
Tifton, Georgia, Dothan, Alabama and _ Jacksonville, 
Florida during the week ended Mar. 16: 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
bo) a A errr er 795 18,835 
Week previous five days...................- 3,200 821 18,121 
Corresponding week last year.............. 3,558 1,179 12,938 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph, on Wednesday, 
March 21, were as follows: 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT INDIANAPOLIS 

Livestock prices at Indi- 
anapolis, on Wednesday, 
March 21, were as follows: 


CATTLE: (Cwt.) SATII 
: CATTLE: (Cwt.) 
Steers, eh. & pr... -$19.00@ 20.00 Steers, pr. ......... None atd. 
Steers, ed. & ch... 17.00@19.50 Steers, good & ch.. _ 50@20.00 
Heifers, gd. & ch... 16.75@18.25 Heifers. choice 8.00@18.25 
Cows, util. & com’l. 11.00@13.00 Ms rp 


Cows, util. & com’). i 50@13.50 


Cows, can. & cut.... = 25@11. rs 





n q Cows, can. & cut.... 10.75@12.00 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 13.25@15.00 Bulls, util. & com’l. 14.00@15.50 
VEALERS: VEALERS: 
Good & choice ..... 19.00@22.00 Choice & prime..... $24.00@26.50 
Calves, gd. & ch.... 15.00@17.50 Good '& choice...... - 21.00€924.00 
tert 9 
HOGS: Calves, gd. & ch. 18.00@21.00 
1.8 200. . .$14.00@14.75 HOGS: 
220... 14.00@14.75 U.S. 1-3, 180/200. ..$13.50@14.00 
240... 14.00@14.75 U. 1- My 200/220... 13.75@14.10 
270... 14.00€@14.25 U.S. 1-3, 220/240... 13.50@14.00 
eee aca 12.50@12.75 U.S. 1-3, 240/270... 13.00@13.75 
Sows, 30 ree 11.50@12.50 
LAMBS: 
Good & choice ..$19.00@19.50 LAMBS: 
Springers .......... 21.00@21.50 Gd. & ch., 105/dn.. .$19.00@20.00 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, showing the 
number of livestock slaughtered at 
13 centers for the week ended 
March 17, 1956, compared: 


CATTLE 
Week 
Prev. 
Week 
23,571 22,911 
16,146 12,786 
26,649 25,781 
9,349 7,234 
11,258 10,423 
12,056 6,758 
6,109 3,844 


Cor. 
Week 
Chicagot 
Kan. Cityt.. 
Omaha*t ... 
BE. St. Louist 
St. Josepht. 
Sioux Cityt. 
Wichita*t . 
New York & 
Jer, Cityt. 
Okla. City*t. ‘ 
Cincinnati§ . 4,129 
Denvert ee ese 
St. Pault .. 16,826 
Milwaukeet. 4,52: 


Totals .... 


3,548 
8,890 


12,998 
9,470 
3,805 

11,108 

16,446 
4,216 


152,210 163,181 
HOGS 
. 36,053 


10,707 


Chieagot .. 
Kan. Cityt.. 8,361 
Omaha*t ... 56,952 
E. St. Louist 48,683 
St. Josepht. 31,266 38,195 
Sioux Cityt. 25,079 27,469 
Wichita*t .. 13,901 15,295 
New York & 

Jer. Cityt. 60,668 
Okla. City*t. 24,089 
Cincinnati§ . 15,709 
Denvert .... va 
St. Paulft .. 50,917 
Milwaukeet. 5,464 


60,992 
23,144 


48,362 
13.990 
13,110 
10,336 
1254 43.314 
5,399 4,037 
.877,142 432,209 315,855 
SHEEP 
2,946 
3,813 
9,191 
3,189 
9,894 
4,181 
3,113 


44,096 
5/941 
144 
4,842 
712 


92,162 


Totals ... 


Chicagot 
Kan. Cityt 
Omaha*t .. 
E. St. Louist 
St. Josepht. 
Sioux Cityt. 
Wichita*t 
New York & 
Jer, Cityt. 
Okla. City*t 
Cincinnati§ 
Denvert .... 
St. Pault . 
Milwaukee. 


2.040 
7,075 


5,837 
3.024 


43,325 
5,620 
300 
17,807 
3,861 
901 


Totals ..< 
*Cattle and calves. 
+Federally inspected slaughter, in- 
cluding directs. 
tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 


110,798 118,585 


t 


er. 
§Stockyards receipts for local 


slaughter, including directs. 


CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter at 
Canada for week ended 
March 10: 

Week 
Ended 
Mar. 10 
1956 
CATTLE 
Western Canada... 15,556 
Eastern Canada... 17,151 


Same 
week 
1955 


12,957 
14,504 
Totals 27,461 
Western Canada, . 


42,825 
Eastern Canada.. 


56.686 
66,961 


53,113 
Totals 

All-hog carcasses 
graded 


109,799 
116,913 


Western Canada.. 


3,404 
Eastern Canada.. 


2,775 


3.982 
1,969 


5,901 
NEW YORK RECEIPTS 

Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 
41st st.. New York market 


for week ended March 17: 
Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Mee ee, 


Totals “6.179 


Salable 
Total (incl. 

directs. ..5,712 1,882 24,344 18,559 
Prev. week 

Salable.. 193 49 
Total (incl. 

directs...5,342 2,239 24,980 18,167 


*Including hogs at 31st St. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi- 
cago Union Steckyards for current 
and comparative periods: 

RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
2,924 482 11,460 1,387 

910 169 8,250 837 
Mar. 17.. 212 338 2,013 11 
Mar. 19..20,236 221 7,724 3,324 
Mar. 20.. 8,500 400 14,000 2,500 
Mar. 21..13,000 300 9,000 2,300 
*Week 

so far. 
Wk. ago.44,102 
Yr. ago. .34,512 
2 yrs. 

ago 

*Including 362 cattle, 100 calves, 
5,139 hogs and 2,096 sheep direct 
to packers, 


SHIPMENTS 
2,190 29 
1,688 9 

255 
6,035 
4,000 
6,000 


Mar. 15.. 
Mar. 16.. 


.41,736 921 30,724 
1,001 35,611 
1,066 28,461 


8,124 
8,974 
7,201 
. 36,738 1,343 28,383 


4,922 


Mar. 15.. 
Mar. 16.. 
Mar. 17.. 
Mar. 19.. 
Mar. 20.. 
Mar. 21.. 
Week 

so far.. 
WK. ago.. 
Yr. ago. 
2 yrs. 

ago 


800 
3,202 


1,069 
605 
530 

1,000 

1,000 


2.377 
2'000 
1,000 
16,035 


18,734 
12,140 


2.5380 
3,034 


2.912 


47 
104 
..18,9385 182 2,084 
MARCH RECEIPTS 
1956 
135,685 
5,191 


1955 


Cattle 


Sheep 32,229 46,330 
MARCH SHIPMENTS 
1956 WH 
DLS 
17,541 
23.77 


Cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at 20 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
Mar. 16 with comparisons: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 
Previous 

week 265,000 
Same WE. 

1955 242,000 
1956 to 

date 
1955 to 

date 


266,000 533,000 170.000 


"600,000 152.000 
443,000 171,000 
3,022,000 6,437,000 1,803,000 


2,936,000 5,363,000 1,835,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended Mar, 15: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Los Ang.... 8,500 600 1,200 50 

N. P'tland. 3,060 315 2,300 1.500 

San Fran... 650 25 «850 1,000 


INTERIOR IOWA, 
S. MINN. 


Receipts of hogs and 
sheep at interior markets 
compared, as reported by 
the USDA: 

Hogs 
February 1956....1,651,000 


January 1956....1,876,000 
February 1955....1,261,000 


Sheep 
116,000 
141,400 
118,900 


HOG-CORN RATIOS 


Hog and corn prices at 
Chicago and hog-corn price 
ratios compared: 

Barrows, 
gilts 

Month ewt. 
Feb. 1956. .$12.28 
Jan, 1956.. 
Feb. 1955. 


Corn, 
No. 3 
per bu. 
$1.259 
11.47 1,245 
16.10 1.495 


Ratios 
com- 
pared 
9.8 
9.2 


10.8 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
March 20, were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division, as follows: 


St. L. N.S. Yds. Chicago 
HOGS (Includes Bulk of Sales): 


BARROWS & 
U.S. No. 1-3: 
120-140 


140-160 Ibs.. 
b 


300-330 
330-360 
Medium: 
160-220 
SOWS: 
Choice: 
270-300 
300-330 
330-360 
360-400 
400-450 
450-500 
Medium: 
250-500 


Ibs, . 
Ibs... 
Ibs. . 
Ibs. . 
Ibs.. 
Ibs. . 


Ibs... 


GILTS: 


11,25-12.25 


". None qtd. 


- 11.00-13.00 


11.75-12.00 


None qtd. 


Ibs. .$10.25-11.50 None qtd. 


None qtd. 


- 12.00-13.50 $11.50-13.25 $12 
.00 13.00-14.00 


13.25-14.00 
13.25- 


11.00-13.00 


None gtd. 

11.75 only 
11.50-11.75 
11,.25-11.75 
11.00-11.50 
10.50-11.25 


None qtd. 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 


STEERS: 
Prime: 
700- 900 
900-1100 
1100-1300 
1300-1500 
Choice: 
700- 900 
900-1100 
1100-1300 
1300-1500 
Good: 
700- 900 
900-1100 
1100-1300 Ibs.. 
Commercial, 

all wts. 
Utility, 
all wts. 


HEIFERS: 
Prime: 
600- 800 
800-1000 
Choice: 
600- 800 
800-1000 
Good: 
500- 700 Ibs.. 
700- 900 Ibs.. 
Commercial, 

all wts. 
Utility, 

all wts. 


Ibs... 
Ibs.. 


Ibs.. 
Ibs... 


COWS: 
Commercial, 
all wts. 

Utility, 
all wts. 
Can. & can., 
all wts. 


BULLS 
Good 
Commercial 
Utility 
Cutter 


(Yrls. 


s.. 21.00-23.00 
3.. 21.00-23.00 
. 20.00-22.75 


19.00-21.50 


.. 18.00-21.00 
s.. 18.00-21.00 
8.. 17,25-21.00 
s.. 16.50-20.00 


.50-13.00 


19.50-21.00 
19.00-20.50 


.50-19.00 
-75-19.00 


15.50-17.50 
15.00-17.50 


. 13.00-15.50 


. 11,00-13.00 


. 12.00-13.50 


. 11.00-12.00 


9.00-11.50 


Exel.) All 
12.00-13.00 
50-14.50 


2 12.50-13.50 


11.00-12.50 


VEALERS, All Weights: 


Oh. &: Whos 
Com’l & gd.. 
CALVES (500 
Ch. & pr.... 
Com‘l & gd.. 


24.00-30.00 
18.00-24.00 
Lbs. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


SHEEP & LAMBS: 


LAMBS (110 
Ch. & Prive: 
Gd & Hh... 
LAMBS (105 
oa. 2. ee 
OR, We Cis cs 
SPRINGERS: 
ch. & pr.. 
EWES: 
oe.. i 6... 
Cull & util.. 


Lbs. 
20.00-21.25 
19.00-20.00 

Lbs. Down) 
20.00-21.00 
19.00-20.00 


21.50-23.00 


5.50- 6.50 
4.00- 5.50 


None qtd. 

22.50-25.00 
22.00-25.00 
20.50-24.00 


18,50-22.25 
18.25-22.25 
18.00-22.25 
17.50-22.00 


16.50-18.50 
16.50-18.50 
16.00-18.25 
14.00-16.50 


12.00-14.00 


None qtd. 
19.50-21.00 


17.50-19.50 
17.50-19.50 


15. 50 
15.i 50 


13,.25-15.50 


11,50-13.25 


12.50-13.50 
10.00-12.50 
10.00-12.50 


Weights: 
12.00-14.00 
15.25-16.00 

00-15.25 


4, 
12.50-14.00 


26.00-28.00 
21.00-26.00 


Down): 


17.00-21.00 
12.00-17.00 


Down): 


20.50-21.25 


19.50-20.50 
(Shorn): 


19.50-20.00 
18.50-19.50 


None qtd. 


7.50- 8, 
5.50- 7. 


Kansas City 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


13.50-14.00 
13.50-14.00 
13.50-14.00 
13.25-13.85 
13.00-13.75 
12.50-13.50 
12.00-13.00 


10.50-13.00 


11.50-11.75 
11,50-11.75 
11.25-11.75 
10.75-11.50 
10.50-11.00 
10.25-10.75 


None qtd. 


None qtd. 

20.00-23.00 
19.75-23.00 
18.50-22.00 


18.00-20.50 
17.75-20.50 
17.75-20.50 
16.75-20.00 


16.00- 
15.50- 
15.00- 


18. 
17. 
17. 


7 
75 
25 


12.00-14.00 


11.00-12.00 


None qtd. 
19.50-20.50 


18.50-19.50 
18.00-19.50 


15.00-17.00 
15.00-17.00 


12.00-14.00 


10.50-12.00 


12.00-13.00 
11.00-12.00 


10.50-11.75 


11.00-12.00 
13.50-14.50 
12.00-13.50 
10.00-12.00 


22.00-24.00 
17.00-22.00 


9.50-20.25 
8.00-19.50 


-50-19.25 
50-18 


00-22.00 


5.50- 6.50 
-50- 5.50 


Omaha 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


13.50-14.50 
13.50-14.50 
13.50-14.50 
13.25-14.00 
12.75-13.75 
12.50-13.25 
12.00-12.75 


10.75-13.25 


—larterted «de 
orp 
no qu 
RSSS 
mr ro pont 
gan 

x S325 


ie 


as 
uo 


None qtd. 


21.75-24.00 
20.00-22.00 


17,2! 
17. 


17.25-21. 
16.50-21. 


13.00-15.2: 


11.00-13.00 


19.50-21.00 
19.00-20.50 


18.50-20.00 
18.00-19.50 


15.50-17.50 
15.50-17.50 


13.00-15.00 


11.50-13.00 


12.00-13.00 
11.00-12.00 


10.00-11.50 


11.50-12.50 
14.00-14.75 
13.00-14.00 
12.00-13.00 


21.00-23.00 
16.00-21.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


19.00-19.75 
18.00-19.00 


18.00-18.50 
17.50-18.00 


None qtd. 


6.50- 8.00 
4.00- 6.50 


St. Paul 


None gtd, 
None qtd. 


.00-13.50 $12.00-14.00 $12.50-13.50 


13.50-14.75 


None qtd. 


12.00-13.00 


10.75-11.25 
10.50-10.75 


None qtd. 


None qtd. 

19.50-21.00 
19.50-21.00 
18.00-20.00 


15.00-17.50 
15.00-17.00 
15.00-17.00 


12.50-14.00 


11.00-12.50 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


16.50-18.50 
16.50-18.50 


14.50-16.50 
14.50-16.50 


12.50-14.00 


11.00-12.50 


12.50-13.00 
11.00-12.50 


9.00-11.00 


22.00-24.00 
15.00-22.00 


15.00-18.00 
10.00-15.00 


19.00-20,25 
18.00-19.00 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 


5.00- 7.50 
4.00- 5.00 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





St. Paul 


None qtd, 
None qtd. 
2.50-13.50 
3.50-14.75 
3.50-14.75 


12.00-12.25 
11.75-12.00 
11.50-11.75 
11.25-11.50 
10.75-11,25 a 
10.50-10.75 


Bm 0.4 ca ow 


None qtd. 


None qtd. o 
21.50-23.00 

21.00-22. 

19.50-21.50 


None qtd. 

19.50-21.00 
0-21.00 

20.00 


12.50-14.00 





11.00-12.50 


None qtd. | 
None qtd. 


16.50-18.50 
16.50-18.50 


12.50-14.00 


‘ 
11.00-12.50 


12.50-13.00 
11.00-12.50 


9.00-11.00 { 


15.00-18.00 
10.00-15.00 


None qtd. 
None gtd. 


None qtd. 


5.00- 7.50 
4.00- 5.00 


ISIONER 





